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J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY’S 
PUBLICATIONS. 





History of the Consulate and the 


Empire of France. 

By L. A. Tu1Ers, Ex-Prime Minister of France. 
Translated from the French, with the sanction 
of the author, by D. Forbes Campbell. An 
entirely new edition, printed from new type, 
and illustrated with thirty-six steel plates 
printed from the French originals. Twelve 
octavo volumes. Cloth, $3.00 per volume. 
Five volumes now ready. 


Goldsmith’s Works. 


New Edition. Published in connection with 

Dent & Company, of London. Illustrated with 

etchings by Herbert Railton. Six volumes 

16mo, cloth, $6.00; half-calf or half-morocco, 

$13.50. : 

This edition comprises Poems, Plays, Vicar of Wakefield, 
Citizen of the World, and the Bee and other Essays. 


Memoirs of Mrs. Siddons. , 
By James Boapen. Interspersed with numer- 
ous anecdotes of authors and actors, and con- 
taining six full-page photogravure portraits of 
Mrs. Siddons. Large 12mo, cloth, gilt top, 
uncut, $3.00 ; large paper edition, $6.90. 


Early Sketches of George Wash- 


ington. 
——— with Biographical and Bibliograph- 
ical Notes. By Witttam S. Baker, author of 
“Engraved Portraits of Washington,” “ Itine- 
tary of General Washington 1775-1783,” etc. 
Small 4to, cloth, uncut edges, $2.00. 


Electricity and Magnetism. 
By C. G. Knort, D.Sc. (Edin.). The whole 
field of electricity is covered by Prof. Knott's 
attractive book, and, while the work is distinc- 
tively for beginners, it contains information 
that every one should possess. Profusely il- 
lustrated. 12mo, cloth, 75 cents. 





In the High Heavens. 
By Rosert S. Batt, LL.D, author of “In 
Starry Realms.” Containing forty-two illustra- 
tions, with frontispiece-in colors, 12mo, 
cloth, $2.50. 


A Tragic Blunder. 
A new novel by Mrs. H. Lovett Cameron, 
author of “A Sister’s Sin,” “A Daughter’s 
Heart,” etc. Issued in Lippincott’s Select 
series. 12mo, cloth, $1.00; paper, 50 cents. 


Two Offenders. 


By Ouipa, author of “ Syrlin,” ‘‘Guilderoy,” 
etc. Copyrighted in the United States. 
12mo, cloth, $1.00. 


Animal and Vegetable Fixed Oils, 
Fats, Butters, and Waxes. 
Their Preparation and Properties, and the 


manufacture therefrom of Candles, Soaps and 
other Products. By C. R. AtpER Wricur, 


D.Sc. (Lond.), F.R.S., etc. Large 8vo, 
cloth, $7.50. 

An Elementary Text-Book of Bi- 
ology. 


By J. R. ArnswortH Davis, B.A. With com- 
plete Index, Glossary and one hundred and 
— Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth, two 
volumes, $6 oo. 


Engineering Drawing and Design. 
By Sipney H. We ts, Wh.Sc. Including Prac- 
tical Geometry Plane and Solid, and Machine 
and Engine brvelaiy and Design. Crown 
8vo, cloth, two volumes, $2.50. 


Gas-, Oil-, and Air-Engines. 
A practical text book on Internal Combustion 
Motors without Boiler. By Bryan Donkin, Jr., 
M. Inst. C.E. Large 8vo, cloth, containing one 
hundred and thirty-six illustrations and dia- 
grams, $6.50. 





The above new publications are for sale by all Booksellérs. © Mailed by the publishers on receipt of price. 





J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, 715 and 717 Market St., Philadelphia. 
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THE BAMPTON LECTURES, 1893. 


INSPIRATION : 


Eight Lectures on the Early History and Origin of the Doc- 
trine of Biblical Inspiration. 


BY THE 


REV. W. SANDAY, 


M.A., D.D., LL.D., Dean Ireland's Professor of Exegesis, Fellow of &xeter Col- 
ege, Oxford. 8vo, $4.00, 


The present publishing season has at least produced one really re- 
markatieand — book in Dr. Sanday’s Bampton Lectures It isin ppgnaes an 


— to the — * What is the Bible and what.are we to think of it?’ . ‘ 
font juch as ey on such a subject, is sure to be read by theol ans 
Phe > the clergy. We trust it will be pressed upon the attention of students in theo- 


pag colleges, for its position is one they should at least understand.” — 7he Guar- 

14K. 

THE COMMUNION OF SAINTS: A Lost Link in the Chain 
of the Church’s Creed. 

By the Rev. WYLLYS REDE, M.A, With a Preface by Lorp Hatirax, 

Crown 8vo, $1.25. 

“Polished in style and deeply reverent in tone, we can cordially recommend 
it both as an introduction to the study of a most important subject, and a book full 
of comfort and peace for those whose ties are with another world rather thant = 
tab. The book is full of beautiful thoughts founded on Scripture . . .’ 

ational Church, 
nm CHURCH AND HER TEACHING: A Series of Ad- 

dresses. 

By the Rev. C. H, ROBINSON, M.A., Vice-Chan-ellor of Truro Cathedral, 

With an Introduction by the Lorp BisHor or Truro Small 8vo, 75 cents, 

“ Tt is quite impositie to express our estimate rt the importance and usefulness 
pe A this li ae book without reprinting the whole of it. A more excellently simple. 

Sot Enerentee pent of the Church's claim upon her own children and 
strangers, tnd in so compass, we do not remember to have seen. It ought 
be in —— and Sunday-school libraries, and in the hands of every Church 
clporteur and parish visitor.” —Churchman, New York. 
THE PRIMITIVE SAINTS AND ‘THE SEE OF ROSIE. 

By F, W. PULLER, M.A., Mission Priest of the Society of St. John the Evan- 

gelist, wits Oxford. Crown 8vo, $2.25, 
ium for American Churchmen now, when the Roman 


question has nas talon 9 new turn ta this this country be ots can aleen te Cope 
: carefully digested manual like this.”"—Churchman, New York. 


LEONIDAS POLK, 


Bishop and General. 
By WILLIAM IM. POLK, M.D., LL.D. 


With 4 Maps in the Text and 5 Folders, 2 full-page Illustrations 
end 4 Steel Plates. 


In 2 vols. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, $4.00. 


Bishop Polk's father and grandfather took part in the famous Mecklenburg 
Declaration of Independence. He himself graduated from West Point, then went 
into the Church, became Bishop of Louisiana, founded the University of the South 
atS ¢, was appointed General in Confederate Army, and was killed in battle 
at Kenesaw. In telling his life his son has made use of original letters bearing 
upon the War of the Revolution, Cadet Life at West Point, the Church and the 
Negro Problem, and certain of the campaigns and battles of the Civil War ; repro- 
ducing the maps made on the field at the time. 





‘* Perhaps our civil war had on neither side a more interesting and picturesque 
figure than Bishop Leonidas Polk, who throughout the greater part of the war 
was one of the Confederate military leaders. The career of General Polk 
- this ety. a worthy memorial in the biography by ‘his son, Dr, William M. Polk, 
° 

* The | book isan admirable representation of a simple, si cinenta, ot and ~ abe 
character. It contains three armies of Polk, which ase @ significan 
. . Thesketch ee of the life and work of Polk as Missionar Sukon of th of the 
Southwest is highly nmructive, and ty? “ os same ame, a delightful pictare of a 
pan’ Mampi, Ay sme f ing g area: Seon one e wer 
days are to be found in these volnees. nSnere an account of an interview of 
k with General Grant about an exchange of prisoners,”—N, Y. Times 


* Am the romantic careers bronaht to the attention of the coun ra sc eb 
the fateful days of the vcd of the Rebellion, there bage og aes) in 

that of Leonidas Polls, . His life as ‘ Bishop od rnrreny og 
most notable —— to our biographical and ad Ciasorical literature of the just 


oang yous. e style is ic and the author is evidently in full sympath 
at mS poll Bing fon. r 


**A very welcome contribution to phical literature as well as to the 
inner history of the Conteternay Outer. Lge > hae civil war. . Fao Sieg. 
contains ri considerable quantity of valuab 
mdence in ar letters in President Buchanan and Davis, Generals 

S. Johnson, and commanders and family opletiss, ae 
aed has drawn extensivel the official war records for 
ilitary services, and wan Gioenens 





‘s are now fully and summeecicaby 
set forth for the first time. 


and , and an admirable index are note- 
worthy features of a painstaking and instruct ve work. "Beacon, 








LONGMANS, GREEN,.& CO., Publishers, 15 East 16th Street, New York. 
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Literature 
The Revised Book of Common Prayer 
The Book of Common Praver and Administration of the Sacraments 
and Other Rites and Ceremonies of the Church according to the Use 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church in theUnited States of America, 
ogether with the Psalter or Psalms of David. 

THE LARGE-PAPER EDITION of the Protestant Episcopal 
Prayer-Book, as revised by the General Convention held 
in Baltimore in 1892, is remarkably beautiful in design and 
printing. It is the work of Mr. Daniel Berkeley Updike of 
Boston, who, by daring to be original, has produced a volume 
free from the slavish and ineffective imitation of medizval 
Bible and Missal, which is rarely successful in modern 
books of devotion, as mechanical art can never reproduce 
the charm of hand-painted initials and symbolic borders, 

Still, symbolism has been employed, though sparingly. 
The Canticle was chosen as the basis of the series of decor- 
ative borders representing some thirty trees, flowers and 
plants, chosen and applied with special regard to allegory 
and liturgical requirements, The Benedicite has been divid- 
ed, the several divisions applying to portions of the Book of 
Common Prayers, On certain pages of the book parts of 
the Canticle, in Latin, have been introduced in the border 
with happy effect. For Holy Baptism, Holy Communion 
and the five chief festivals, however, texts have been taken 
from the Bible and Prayer-Book as more suitable to the 
spirit of the Church, Liturgical considerations have also 
been respected, the services for the chief festivals being 
most richly adorned, and an impressive effect has been ob- 
tained by the introduction of black backgrounds in the Com- 
munion and the Baptismal Offices. The grape and grape- 
vine surround the Lord’s Supper; water-lilies have- been 
used on the pages devoted to Holy Baptism, the Baptism of 
Children in Houses and the Baptism of Adults. The first 
page of the Gospels is ornamented with a beautiful wide 
border on a black ground, and into it have been woven the 
Lord’s saying, “Heaven and earth shall pass away, 
but my words shall not pass away.” The box-tree is 
the symbol chosen for Christmas, lilies for Easter, 
the trumpet-vine for Ascension, Columbine, in allusion to 
the Holy Spirit, is the emblem of Whitsuntide, and the tre- 
foil appropriately decks the page at Trinity. Myrrh, roses 
and daffodils, tansy, hyssop through Lent, passion-flowers in 
Holy Week, grapes on Maundy Thursday, set off the sober, 
unadorned black lines, with verses from the Old and New 
Testament, surrounding the Gospel for Good Friday, This 
is the only page in the book that is not decorated, Palm- 
branches and lilies ornament the Saints’ Days, and the Gos- 
pel for All Saints’ Day is bordered by a design of divers 
flowers, The morning-glory has been used for Morning 
Prayer and Canterbury-bells surround the Evening Prayer. 
The symbolism is carried through with reverent feeling to 
the last page, and the white lining paper of the binding is 
stamped in gold with a design of English roses and Scotch 
thistles bound together by scrolls bearing the words “ Hosan- 
na,” “ Alleluia”—rose and thistle having been selected in 
allusion to the Scotch and English origin of the American 
Episcopate, The binding of white vellum stamped in 
ond is superb. In fact, it may be said that this Book of 

mmon Prayer is a triumph of the American book-maker. 
The printing was done at the DeVinne Press, 

Among the forty-two alterations and additions in the 
Prayer-Book we note some of the more striking, In the 
Prayers and Thanksgivings upon Several Occasions, a prayer 
for the “ Unity of God’s People” is inserted after the Prayer 
to be used at the Meetings of Convention. In the Order 
for the Administration of the Lord’s Supper, immediately 


before the words “ Let your light so shine” in the Offertory 
sentences, is inserted, as the first of these sentences, “ Re- 
member the words of the Lord Jesus, how he said, It is more 
blessed to give than to receive.” In the Form of Solemniza- 
tion of Matrimony, between the word “which” and the 
words “ is commanded” in the Exhortation, are inserted the 
words “is an honorable estate, instituted in the time of man’s 
innocency, signifying unto us the mystical union that is be- 
twixt Christ and his Church: which holy estate Christ 
adorned and beautified with his presence and first miracle 
that he wrought in Cana of Galilee.” At the end of the 
Order for the Burial of the Dead, there is added :— 

“AT THE BURIAL OF THE DEAD AT SEA.—The same office may 
be used; but in the Sentence of Committal, the Minister shall say, 
We therefore commit his body to the deep, looking for the general 
Resurrection in the last day and the life of the world to come, 
through our Lord Jesus Christ ; at whose second coming in glorious 
majesty to judge the world, the sea shall give up her dead; and 
the corruptible bodies of those who sleep in him shall be changed, 
and made like unto his glorious body; according to the might 
working whereby he is able to subdue all things unto himsell. 
And the corresponding paragraph to be omitted at the end of Forms 
of Prayer to be used at Sea. 

In the Order for the Visitation of the Sick, the Commen- 
datory Prayer is to be changed to read as follows:— 

“O Almighty God, with whom do live the spirits of just men 
made perfect, after they are delivered from their earthly prisons ; 
We humbly commend the soul of this thy servant, our dear brother, 
into thy hands, as into the hands of a faithful Creator, and most 
merciful Saviour; most humbly beseeching thee, that it may be 

recious in thy sight. Wash it, we pray thee, in the blood of that 
immaculate Lamb, that was slain to take away the sins of the 
world ; that whatsoever defilements it may have contracted in the 
midst of this miserable and naughty world, through the lusts of the 
flesh, or the wiles of Satan, being purged and done away, it may be 
presented pure and without spot before thee; through the merits 
of Jesus Christ, thine only Son our Lord. Amen,” 

Changes and additions have also been made in the Order- 
ing of Priests and the Consecration of Bishops; Collects, 
Epistles and Gospels have been provided for the first com- 
munion on Christmas Day and Easter; the service for Sun- 
days, in case there are more than twenty-five after Trinity, 
has been decided upon, and additions have been made in the 
Ministration of Baptism. 

The publication of the official editions of the revised Prayer- 
Book was entrusted to a joint committee composed of three 
bishops, three clergymen and+three laymen, as follows: Bish- 
ops Doane, Potter and Perry, the Rev. Drs, Huntington, Kid- 
ney and Hart and Messrs, J. Pierpont Morgan (Treasurer), Jos- 
eph Packard, Jr., and Samuel Eliot. The first edition consisted 
of more than 500 octavo copies, bound in cloth. (The flori- 
ated borders described above are not found in this edition.) 
Most of these copies were distributed among the members of 
the General Convention; some of them were sent to ecclesias- 
tics of distinction, and toa selected list of libraries and journals; 
none were sold, The first copy to leave the press was given 
to Mr. Morgan, the Treasurer of the Committee having the 
publication of the book in charge, who had made a most 
liberal contribution to the publication fund, It was used for 
the first time by Dr. Rainsford, at the morning service in St. 
George’s Church, this city, on Sunday, Nov. 20, 1892. 

After the cloth-bound copies had been printed, the book 
was sent to press again, a few typographical errors having 
been detected and corrected in the meantime, The borders 
were now added, and 500 felio copies printed on hand-made 
paper and bound in vellum, Seventy-five of these—known 
as Canonical copies—were sent to the various dioceses and 
missionary jurisdictions of the American Episcopal Church, 
to serve as local standards of appeal. Fifty were set aside 











50 


as honorary copies, to be sent to libraries; and 375 were 
issued, a month ago, to subscribers, at the low price of $20 
per copy. The number of orders soon exceeded the sup- 

ly, and a copy of the book has been held by a New York 
Scckacller, this week, at $75. 

Twelve copies of folio size are now printing on vellum. 
Eleven of these will have the floriated ornamentation; but 
one will have, instead, hand-ruled borders in red ink. This 
copy, which is to have a unique binding, will be-known as 
the Standard; it will be given into the keeping of the official 
custodian of the Standard Book of Common Prayer, the Rev. 
Dr. Hart of Trinity College, Hartford. Of the remaining 
eleven copies, one will be given to the Presiding Bishop of 
the Church (Bishop Williams of Connecticut), one to the 
President of the House of Deputies (the Rev. Dr. Morgan 
Dix of New York), and one to each of the nine members of 
the Committee on Publication. These twelve copies, as well 
as the 75 Canonical copies mentioned above, will contain the 
authenticating signatures of the Committee in autograph, in- 
stead of in facsimile. 

Many publishers have issued editions of the new Prayer- 
Book at prices low and high, the lowest being 25 cents. As 
this price, low as it seems, made the purchase of the book 
difficult in numerous small parishes, the American Prayer- 
Book Fund was organized, for the purpose of issuing an 
edition at a trifle more than cost; and the first 10,000 of 
an edition of 100,000 copies were put upon the market last 
week at 15 cents per volume. The price of the 25-cent edi- 
tions was immediately reduced to the same figure; and the 
price of the cheapest Hymn-Book went down, at the same 
time, from 30 cents to 20, 





Green’s ‘* Short History of the English People ’’ 
Illustrated Edition. Edited by Mrs. J. R. Green and Miss Kate 
Norgate. Vol. III, Harper & Bros. 

“ HisToRy as A picture-gallery ” (not as “ past politics,” 
in the narrow words of Prof. Freeman) might be given as 
John Richard Green’s definition of his chosen study, and a 
picture- gallery not of parliaments and kings and battles and 
‘ politics,” but of the people, pre-eminently the English peo- 
ple. The people make the nation, and the nation, not the 
politicians, makes history. Hence the admirable propriety 
of Green’s title, “ A Short History of the English People,” a 
title which included far more than mere constitutional or 
parliamentary changes or any doings of politicians whatso- 
ever. To narrow one’s view of history to politics simply, as 
Freeman did, is to come perilously near misapprehending it 
altogether. We care little for the “ politics” (so called) im- 
bedded in the old Halicarnassian or in Titus Livius—all the 
more, however, for the charming glimpses of manners and 
customs, the beautiful insight into character and life, the in- 
finite grace and naturalness of the reproduction of Hellenic 
and old Roman existence, and the innumerable touches of 
truth to nature flowing so spontaneously and so generously 
from the pens of these true historians, who knew the Greek 
and the Roman peoples and wrote their “short histories” of 
them, not of the politicians. Green simply went back in his 
method to “ The Father of History,” and dared to be pict- 
uresque because he found English life all along the line full 
of pictures, The England of our day is full of this picture 
quality ; why should not the England of other days have been 
so likewise? It.is a story, indeed, that is rarely dramatic, 
singularly continuous, what the French call documenté, at 
every point, and composed of such contrasting and yet com- 
mingled tints, that it seems to have arranged itself artisti- 
cally. All that was needed was an historian of full mind, 
comprehensive grasp and artistic endowment, who could 
marshal the facts and group them into a series of composi- 
tions historically vivid and truthful: the story would then 
tell itself, Gibbon had pursued this plan in his majestic his- 
tory.; hence the vitality that throbs everywhere through its 
ious.pages. The newer French historians, like Thierry and 
aine, excel in pictorial presentation of the past, and they 
aremone the less accurate because they are interesting. 
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Rollin’s Chronicles and Hume's History illustrate the contra- 
ry methods of desiccated chronology or son ataaaaa bias : 
meat and drink must be looked for elsewhere. 

Mrs, Green has seconded her husband in a manner wor- 
thy of all praise. Out of his volumes, brilliantly graphic in 
themselves, she has constructed veritable treasure-houses of 
illustrations, albums overflowing with portraits, pictures, 
coins, facsimiles, maps and miscellanies. The slightest 
hint or suggestion in the text is instantly taken up and fol- 
lowed until some picture throwing light on it is disinterred 
and inserted in the page to render visible the invisible things 
of the past. The present Vol. III., which treats of Puritan 
England and the Revolution of 1660-88, lends itself won- 
derfully to the method, Few pages escape illustration : all 
the dignitaries and celebrities of the Commonwealth, of 
Cromwell’s and Charles II.’s time, pass panoramically before 
us; views of art and architecture, of court beauties and com- 
mon dress, of monuments as well as men, of poets and paint- 
ers and archbishops, crowd the pages and bring graphi- 
cally before us the wealth of England’s private and public 
collections in illustrative matter. Many full-page engrav- 
ings and handsomely colored facsimiles reveal to us every 
phase of seventeenth-century lifein England. The notes to 
these illustrations fill 27 pages, and the beautiful typogra- 
phy of the book makes it a luxury to the eye. The pub- 
lishers are truly to be congratulated on this great enterprise 
—an enterprise which might be extended most helpfully to 
such books as Symonds’s “ Renaissance in Italy,” which 
could similarly be made a chef @’euvre of medieval illustration. 





A Persian Sect 


The Tarthh-i-Jadid, or New History of Mirsd ‘Ali Muhammad the 
Bdb. By Mirsd Huseyn of Hamaddn. Translated from the Persian, 
with an Introduction, Illustrations, and Appendices, by Edward G. 
Browne, M.A., M@.B. Macmillan & Co. 

IN THE YEAR of the Hejira 1260, a thousand years after 
the withdrawal of the Imam Mahdi to the spiritual city of 
Jabulké, all the pious Shi'ite Mohammedans of Persia were 
expectant of his return, At this time arose one Mirza Ali 
Muhammad, a man of remarkable mystical and transcen- 
dental genius, who proclaimed himself at the first to be the 
Bab, or “Gate,” of the holy Imam, who still remained in- 
visible.. The Bad, by the spiritual and universal claims of 
his teachings, as well as by the occult character of his theoso- 
phy which recommended it to the Persian religious taste, 
soon gathered about him a rapidly increasing band of dis- 
ciples, From this starting point in his short ministry of six 
years, for he was executed in 1266 A.H. (1850 A.D.), Mirza 
Alf Muhammad the Sad successively proclaimed himself 
to be the Vukta—i.c., “ the Point””"—of the Manifestation of 
God to man, the Xa’im, or Messiah, and finally, the very 
Imam Mahdi or true “ Return of the Prophet,” and the 
Theophany of the Eternal. Of course, the established relig- 
ion could not patiently endure such pretensions, especially 
since the Bad rebuked the Mullahs and the whole Moham- 
medan hierarchy. In Persia the Mullahs are more powerful 
than in Turkey, and the Shah himself dares not oppose them. 
Therefore the martyrdom of the Babis began early in the 
history of their religion; nevertheless, the new sect now num- 
bers over a million. 

The theology of this sect is a mystical pantheism, drawn 
from the Sufis, and elusive of categorical statement, but in a 
vast number of particulars it bears the closest resemblance 
to the utterances of the late R.W. Emerson, Just before his 
death the Bad appointed as his successor a spiritually-minded 
and visionary youth named Mirz4 Yahd, to whom he gave 
the title of Subh-i-eze/, which means “ Morning of Eternity.” 
After a short time the SudA-i-eze/ was superseded by his elder 
brother, Baha’u’llah, who was a stronger if not so pure and 
devout a character. This usurpation rent into two sects the 


Babis, the larger part following Baha'u'llah, who became 
known under the titles of Za/'at-i-abhd, i.t., “ Most Precious 
Appearance,” and 7w/i-i-akdas-i-abhd, or “ Most Holy and 
Splendid Dawn.” Both leaders were obliged, after an attempt 
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made by a fanatical Babi upon the life of the Shah, to reside 
outside the Persian dominions. In 1892 the usurper, Baha- 
’u’llah, died at Acre, but it is not probable that the headship 
of the Subh-i-ezel will be acknowledged by the schism, He 
resides at Famagusta, Cyprus, under English protection. 

The original sacred book of the Babis is the “ Beyan,” of 
which all but eight verses were written by the Bad himself. 
These final verses were left by him to be added by his suc- 
cessor Subh-t-ezel. The original history of the Bad and his 
movement was written by Mirza Jani, one of his ardent ad- 
mirers, who afterward suffered death for his faith, and was 
named Wukiatu'l-kdf, the “Point of the Kaf.” Both the 
Mullahs and the Schismatic Babis had a burning interest in 
suppressing altogether this earlier work, and it was long sup- 
posed to be out of existence. For this reason Mr, Browne 
set himself to translate the “ New History,” which is a revis- 
ion of Jani’s work made in the interest of the Baha'u'llah, and 
it was not until he had almost completed his work that, 
among the manuscripts deposited in the Imperial Library in 
Paris by Count Gobineau, who was resident in Persia at the 
time of the inception of the Babi religion, there was found 
a copy of Mirza Jani’s precious work, Mr. Browne has es- 
sayed to give us the substance of the old history in appen- 
dices to the translation of the “ New.” The translation it- 
self will disappoint students of comparative religion because 
the translator has excised the little of doctrine which the 
“New History” contains. His notes are excellent, and his 
appendices contain a large mass of rich material, but they 
are put together with a scoop-shovel, It is as a history, pure 
and simple, of one of the most remarkable religious move- 
ments of our time that this book will be read, The end of 
the Babi movement is not yet, and its claims to be a univer- 
sal religion are meeting with wide acceptance. Its hostility 
to orthodox Islam and to the present dynasty of Persia is 
not the empty menace of a few visionary fanatics, for the 
Babis are many, and are growing rapidly in numbers and in 
practical methods. The mysticism of the Bad and of Sudh- 
i-esel is more and more giving way to ethical and social 
propositions, The fine portrait of Subh-i-ese/, which adorns 
the front of the book, is suggestive of the Oriental dreamer 
of Islam, Facsimiles of his handwriting, and of letters of 
the Bad and of others are furnished in an appendix. There 
are, also, both the Persian text and a translation of “ A Suc- 
cinct account of the Babi Movement written by Mirz4 Yaha 
Subh-i-ezel" himself, ‘The book is altogether a handsome 
one, and will be welcomed by Oriental scholars, 





South Africa Again 

Reality versus Romance in South Central Africa, 
M.D. Fleming H. Revell Co. 

As Tus Is Africa’s century, a good book on the country 
and its inhabitants is always welcome, especially from one 
who tells an honest story. This time the expedition started 
from America, though the author is an Englishman, and, 
judging by the frontispiece, one well fitted to give us an un- 
varnished tale. His first interest in Africa came from read- 
ing the life and travels of Robert Moffat. Later on, the 
story of Dr, Livingstone, and his attendance at the explorer’s 
funeral in 1874, added fresh stimulus to Dr, Johnston's pur- 
pose of visiting the Dark Continent. Ill health drove him 
in 1874 to Jamaica, where he made his resolution to lead a 
company of black men from the Isle of Springs into the un- 
_ known country. Well-equipped and fitted out with abun- 
dant resources furnished by friends in England, Canada and 
the United States, he penetrated into the interior, after 
making his entrance at Benguela. He moved eastward until 
he struck the great Liambai River, which he followed for 
several hundred miles, and then moved southward to near 
the Limpopo River, thence striking northeastwardly through 
the Matabele country and through Mashonaland till near 
the coast. But at Sarmento he made a detour northward to 
Livingstonia, at the foot of Lake Nyassa, on which he sailed 
northward to Bandawe, on the twelfth of latitude. 
Thence, travelling southward by water and land, he reached 
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Chindi at one of the mouths of the Zambesi. The folded 
map accompanying the volume, upon which we have traced 
his wanderings, is large and clear, remarkably accurate and 
up todate. The comparatively large sprinkling of English 
names in the Eastern portion shows how rapidly the sphere of 
British influence is increasing, and how the Dark Continent 
is becoming light. Dr, Johnston’s expedition lasted twenty 
months, during which time he travelled four thousand five 
hundred miles, mostly on foot and alone, so far as a white 
companion was concerned. He passed through numerous 
hostile and savage tribes, traversing areas hitherto reported 
too pestilential for exploration, overcoming natural obstacles 
that had been represented as insurmountable, and penetrat- 
ing regions where no white man had ever gone before, 
During all that long journey he never once found himself 
prompted to fire a shot in anger or compelled to do so in self- 
defense against a human enemy. His Jamaica black men 
were remarkably obedient, helpful and enduring, while of 
the many native pack-bearers who travelled with him not one 
was lost by death, 

In its outward dress the book is worthy of a warm wel- 
come in ourlibraries, It is printed on excellent paper, with 
good margins and in large type, while the fifty-one full-page 
photogravure illustrations, from photographs by the author, 
are of unusual, we may say of unique interest. Whether 
they be of natural scenery, of mission stations or of the peo- 
ple, they are very clear and instructive. It is usually said 
that black people, no matter how numerous, all look alike to 
the average white foreigner who first sees them, but in these 
pictures there is strong individuality and a noticeable differ- 
ence in the faces, and this because the photographs are so 
clearly and beautifully reproduced, having lost nothing in the 
transference. Indeed, the author was his own phetsereniens 
and not only was busy with his camera and films, but he gives 
helpful directions on the subject to all who wish to penetrate 
into a country not as yet overrun by “the Kodak girls.” 
Besides the interest which this book has for the’traveller and 
general reader, it is especially timely for those who consider 
Africa as a field for Christian missions. Though the Doc- 
tor accepted funds for the payment of his black companions, 
he preferred to pay his own expenses out of his own pocket, 
in order that he might not be hampered in any way, or in- 
debted to any government, commercial company or society, 
or responsible to anyone but himself for the course and con- 
trol of the expedition. Hence his discussions are conducted 
with absolute frankness, and he points out the mistakes that 
have been made in the equipment of missionaries in times 
past. He thinks that the greater part of the toil necessary 
for subsistence in Africa should be done by the native blacks, 
and that all missionaries should be well supported, receiving 
good salaries, that they may devote themselves entirely to 
teaching, preaching and translating; for all outdoor toil 
means to a white man the shortest road to a premature grave. 
The work is a most valuable report, fresh and timely, of the 
state of things in the interior of South Central Africa, full of 
interesting adventures, packed with information, and bearing 
the stamp of absolute honesty. Possibly this last is the par- 
ticular quality which is most needed at this time, when, on 
the one hand, the Matabeles are being mowed down by the 
Maxim bullets in the name of civilization, while, on the other, 
the list of white men and women needlessly buried in African 
soil, it is claimed for Christ’s sake, numbers thousands, where 
it should number only tens, 





Religious Liberty in Massachusetts 
Massachusetts, Its Historians and its History. By Charles Francis 
Adams. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

MASSACHUSETTS HAS had nearly a’ monopoly of histori- 
ans of the United States. Professing to write our national 
history, they have usually written “a history of New Eng- 
land and parts adjacent,” largely ignoring the influence, 
power and direct constructive contributions toward the 
making of our national commonwealth of other colonies and 
nationalities. Claiming that the United States grew out of the 
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town-meeting by direct evolution, and that our country is 
only a sort of enlarged England, they have usually, also, pro- 
fessed the idea that even our unique religious liberty grew 
out of Puritanism. This latter claim they have succeeded in 
propping up by largely ignoring facts that might tell in a 
contrary way. 

As a matter of truth, the example of Massachusetts in 
religious matters is one of persecution, cruelty and ban. 
Many of the Puritan settlers, having themselves been harried 
in England, persecuted others still more vehemently in 
America, Even those who had made some stay in the tole- 
rant Dutch Republic did not dwell there for a sufficient 
length of time to be so thoroughly permeated by its whole- 
some atmosphere of toleration as were the Pilgrims, The 
latter, by their eleven years’ residence in Amsterdam and 
Leiden, and by their close contact with the broad-minded Re- 
nates were so mellowed and tempered that they became 
ike the Dutch themselves in their ideas of religious liberty. 
Hence they were able, on landing on virgin soil, to get along 
fraternally with such widely differing characters as Miles 
Standish the Roman Catholic and Roger Williams the Radi- 
cal, 

Recently, two historians of the name of Adams have been 
unveiling the truth so long ignored by the writers of Mas- 
sachusetts history. In his book on “The Emancipation of 
Massachusetts,”” Mr. Brooks Adams has hinted at the facts, 
and now Mr. Charles Francis Adams, fresh from his study 
of “ Three Episodes of Massachusetts History,” gives what 
he calls an object-lesson. His little book is a monograph of 
about a hundred pages, containing the substance of four 
lectures delivered by him at Harvard University. He calls 
attention to the inscription at the Chicago Exhibition writ- 
ten by President Eliot :—“ Toleration in Religion, The Best 
Fruit of the last Four Centuries,” He shows that as early 
as 1637 the Synod, which was called to meet in Cambridge, 
sat through twenty four days, unearthing heterodox opin- 
ions and making the situation uncomfortable for those sus- 
pected of heresy. Like beetles impaled upon pins in an en- 
tomological museum, eighty-two such “ opinions, some blas- 
phemous, others erroneous and all unsafe ” were exposed be- 
fore the little world in the wilderness on the pure white of 
Puritan orthodoxy. ‘ Nine unwholesome expressions” were 
also officially chloroformed and put before the people as 
warnings what to avoid. Probably in the same meeting- 
house in Cambridge, Mistress Anne Hutchinson was tried 
and condemned to banishment. “The Massachusetts twig 
was here and there bent, and, as it was bent, it during hard 
upon two centuries inclined. The question of religious tol- 
eration was, so far as Massachusetts could decide it, decided 
in 1637 in the negative. On that issue Massachusetts then 
definitely and finally renounced all claims or desire to head 
the advancing column, or even to be near the head of the 
column,” (p. 11.) 

This is Mr, Adams’s text, and on it he preaches a vigorous 
sermon, drawing manifold illustrations from colonial writings, 
showing how infection was even more to be guarded against 
in matters of faith than in those of health, Toleration to the 
New England Puritans meant license to infect. The glacial 
age then followed and literature was frozen out, while great 
moraines of sermons and theological discussions show on the 
literary history of Massachusetts with here and there a great 
boulder, like the “ Magnalia” of Mather or the works of 
Jonathan Edwards. It was not until 1837, two centuries 
after the Cambridge Synod, that Hawthorne’s “ Twice-Told 
Tales” appeated. “ Between the two, so different and yet 
both distinct and unmistakable products of the Massachusetts 
mind, the one a boulder and the other a flower—between 
them there is nothing!” (p. 104.) 

The perversion of facts and distortion of the record by 
sectional historians, Mr. Adams ascribes to the spirit of 
filio-pietism, “In the great developing drama of civil and 
religious liberty, the modern phase of human evolution, Mas- 

usetts played no insignificant part; but Massachusetts 
cannot claim for itself the proud guerdon which the ultimate 
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verdict of history will concede to Holland: that at one time, 
and for a long time, it stood forth alone but erect in des- 
perate bravery, the sole champion on earth of both civil 
liberty and religious toleration.” Mr. Adams ascribes the | 
later movement, just previous to the Revolution, to the fact 
that the leadership of the people passed from the clergy to 
the lawyers, He seems to have an idea that even then the 
Bay State, in its Constitution of 1780, led all the other Col- 
onies in the liberality of its statesmanship, evidently forget- 
ting that earlier, in 1771, the Constitution of New York, 
even more liberal in its provisions than that of Massachusetts, 
was formulated. This instrument but crystallized the ideas 
for which the cosmopolitan and more truly typical American 
population of the Empire State had steadily contended since 
the first settlements made outside of and beyond the patroon 
manors, and for which they had contended against British 
regal and ecclesiastic prerogative, for more than a century, 
or from 1664 to 1777. The volume has no index. 





*¢ The Romance of an Empress ”’ 
Catherine II. of Russia. Translated from the French of R. Walis- 
sewski. D, Appleton & Co. 

THE HisTORY OF Russia, from the days of Peter the 
Great to the mysterious death of Skobeleff, reads like a page 
from the darkest Middle Ages—a chronicle of murder, im- 
morality and barbarism that vies in horror with the blackest 
deeds of the Borgia and the Medici, Legend and fact, 
equally horrible, have been interwoven in the history of the 
land during the last two centuries, but from the darkness 
there rises, brilliant and sublime, the figure of Catherine ITI., 
the German princess who became one with the Sclavs her 
subjects, and who felt dimly but potently the great future 
in store for them, the future towards whose realization are 
directed to-day all the efforts of the Pansclavists. The 
Russia of Catherine’s time was worse than medizval: it was 
barbarian, with oases at St. Petersburg and Moskow where 
flourished a superficial civilization, alien to the soil and the 
national character, a mixture of the profligate polish of the 
Court of Louis XV. and the Gallicized German veneer of 
Frederick’s day. No wonder, then, that she was forced 
by degrees to give up her French philosophers’ dreams, and 
to become—the words are her own—“ the most aristocratic 
sovereign” of her time. She wanted to liberate the serfs— 
she ended by leaving them in the misery in which she had 
found them on her accession : she was the instrument of her 
own genius, and her work lay on broad lines, in the aggran- 
dizement of her Empire, the strengthening of its influence in 
the councils of Europe, its transformation from an Asian 
into a Western power. She built the realm that resisted Na- 
poleon ; she laid the foundations upon which were built the 
good works of Alexander II.; she made possible the mil- 
itary power of Alexander III. She attempted a hundred 
things, trifling or important: the foundation of a Hers éat, 
the regulation of education, the extension of agriculture and 
commerce; she founded towns and industries, wilfully, with 
the unreasoning absolutism of an Eastern potentate ; but 
through it all she pursued the star of destiny that led to 
the foundation of Russia’s greatness. Her methods of 
finance were Oriental ; corruption and dishonesty were ram- 
pant under her very eyes, but she always found the money 
needed for her wars and enterprises. 

M. Waliszewski’s study of Catherine as woman is most in- 
teresting, because it does away with many of the scandalous 
legends that have grown up around her name. Immoral she 
was, undoubtedly, and under her reign favoritism became 
almost an institution of state, regulated to perfection, with, 
according to M. de Corberon, “‘a sort of interregnum in af- 
fairs, caused by the displacement of one favorite and the in- 
stallation of his successor. This event eclipses everything 


else. On it hang all the interests of a certain side of things, 
and even the cabinet ministers, succumbing to the general 
influence, suspend their operations until the choice has been 
made, and things fall back into the accustomed groove.” 
Catherine intrusted to her favorites, regardless of their 
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ability, posts of the greatest importance, for she who was so 
great did not possess the gift of judging men. 
All the author’s researches regarding the death of Peter 














e III, and of Ivan of Brunswick have failed to bring to light 
2 new matter: the blood-stain remains on Catherine’s hand, 
) and the paternity of her children remains likewise unsolved, 
e although it is certain beyond a doubt that Peter was not 


a their father. The chapters on her home life show her in a 
- new light, laying aside her dignity, good-natured and gay. 
This part of the book is studded with anecdotes, of which 
the following is a fair example:—‘‘ The waste of money in 
every branch of the administration was enormous, One day 
Catherine, in the midst of a violent headache, could not sup- 
press a smile: ‘She did not wonder that she was suffering 
so much, for she had seen in the accounts that she used a 
poud (over thirty pounds) of powder every day for her hair.’” 
To her servants and dependants she was unfailingly cour- 
teous and indulgent:—" ‘ Veuillez,’ ‘Prenez la peine de,’ are 
formulas that she invariably uses in speaking to the people 
about her, however humble.” Games are all the rage at the 
; small receptions to which intimate friends are invited, and 
“Catherine herself is the life and soul of the company. 
* * * Often * * * the sovereign is interrupted to 
, execute some forfeit. ‘What must I do?’ she asks meekly. 
‘Sit on the ground, Matouchka,’ She obeys at once.” The 
; orgies spoken of by former historians are baseless fictions; 
autocratic as she was, Catherine brought a certain Teutonic 
bourgeois commonplaceness into her love-affairs that makes 
the epithet “ Messalina” almost ludicrously inappropriate. 
Her literary work, the plays and novels and poems she wrote, 
her work in education and her efforts to improve the admin- 
istration of justice fill separate chapters of M. Waliszewski’s 
book, which gives us a picture of a great woman whose faults 
need no apology, because her genius and what it created 
have placed her above the judgment of the common herd. 


“— Sew Ge we 





Political Economy 
‘An Introduction to the Study of Political Economy.” By Luigi 
Cossa. Translated by Louis Dyer. Macmillan & Co. 

THIs work, by the Professor of Political Ecénomy in the 
University of Pavia, was begun as a new edition of his 
“ Guide to the Study of Political Economy,” published and 
translated into English many years ago, but as the author 
proceeded, his work grew so as to become practically a new 
book, containing nearly six hundred pages. It is divided 
into two distinct parts, the first or theoretical part occupying 
nearly one-fifth of the whole volume; the second and larger 
part is devoted to a history of the science, 

The theoretical chapters discuss the nature of the science, 
its divisions, its relations to other sciences, and the proper 
method of studying it, on all of which points Prof. Cossa 
agrees substantially with the standard writers of the English 
school, He is somewhat troubled to find an appropriate 
name for the science, sometimes calling it “ political econ- 
omy,” occasionally “ social economics,” and often using the 
simple term “ economics,” which, in our opinion, he should 
have done throughout, His remarks about the relation of 
economics to other sciences and to the various political and 
social arts, are interesting and sometimes suggestive ; and 
he has a very sensible chapter on the importance of the 
study of economics both to the educated classes and to the 
working masses, In regard to method, he is in complete 
agreement with the best English thinkers of the present day; 
and, while recognizing the value of works on the history of 
industry, he shows, as others have done, that such history is 
neither economic science nor any part of that science, but 
merely an auxiliary to it. The historical part of the book 
may be characterized as an elaborate bibliography, its main 
object being rather to show what each writer has contributed 
_t® the science than to trace the genesis and growth of eco- 
nomic thought as a consistent body of doctrine. 

_Prof, Cossa’s work is on the whole. very well done and 
faq as much information about the various economic writers, 

gteater and lesser, as even special students can desire. 
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The author fully recognizes the preéminence of the English 
economists, but gives due credit to the French physiocrats as 
the precursors of Adam Smith, and also to the German histori- 
ans of industry and the more recent Austrian school of philoso- 
phical economists. Italy, he thinks, had abler economists in the 
eighteenth century than in the nineteenth, and he also calls 
attention to the comparative failure of the later French writers, 
which he attributes to their persistent treatment of economics 
as an art rather than as a science, Due notice is taken of 
the economic literature of all the other European countries, 
v0 a chapter is devoted to political economy in the United 
tates, 

Both parts of Prof. Cossa’s book will be useful to students 
and investigators, the first part for study, the second for 
both study and reference, and they have reason to thank 
Mr, Dyer for giving them the book in an English dress, It 
is necessary to say, however, that the title is inappropriate, 
the work being wholly unfit for an introduction to economics, 
since it cannot even be understood without some previous 
knowledge of the science. The theoretical part, in particu- 
lar, would be almost unintelligible to a beginner; but to those 
who have already an elementary knowledge of the subject 
and wish to study it more thoroughly, Prof. Cossa’s guidance 
will be valuable, 





Fiction 


“ STEPHEN REMARX,” by James Adderley,is good for these times, 
even the year of grace 1893, Bound in red, white and gold, its 
outward appearance symbolizes the blood of sacrifice, purity of 
character, and gold of human helpfulness depicted within the 
covers, Stephen Remarx is a young theologian, fresh from. the 
life of Oxford, and filled with the spirit of his Master, He desires 
at once to be useful to his fellowmen and even to do such uncleri- 
cal things as to arbitrate between workmen and their employers. 
He is full of what most people call “ modern theories,” but which 
some others think are only ancient theories—at least as old as 
Jesus Christ. He scandalizes his relatives and those of his older 
clerical friends who think that preaching, reading the Prayer-book 
service and keeping the pews filled with rich rent-payers, are the 
chief ends of a preacher of the Gospel. The little story gives vivid 

ictures of the social movements in England and of the character- 
istic promoters and followers of them in the upper and lower 
grades, The reviewer remembers vividly a night in London spent 
with Tom Mann and Ben Tillett, with whom he went through that 
section of themetropolis where the “ submerged tenth” is well 
represented, and thinks he recognizes in Father Freeborg, Mr. 
Denholme, Lady Blanche, Lord Arthur, Miss Bramley and others, 
real persons in London. The ending of the story is rather sad, for 
poor Stephen falls victim to a rough practical joke or bit of cruelty, 
and on the last page joins the Choir Invisible. The book is sugges- 
tive and pathetic. (E. P, Dutton & Co.) 





FANNY BuRNey's later stories have always suffered more or 
less from the inevitable comparison with “ Evelina,” the test ap- 
plied by critics and public which makes of an author's masterpiece 
the measure wherewith to judge his other work. “Cecilia,” Miss 
Burney’s second novel, re-published in Dent's series, while less 
fresh and pleasing than “ Evelina,” is yet more mature, and shows, 
above all, a greater readiness in the handling of a most elaborate 
and complicated plot. It is still a novel that can be read for its 
own sake, and need not be regarded as a “ classic,” or the — 
tory of curious and valuable information about the social life of the 
eighteenth century, its pretensions and affectations. The story is 
full of interest, life and action, and, to quote from an interesting 
letter from Edmund Burke to Miss Burney, which is reprinted in 
the preface to this edition:— There are few—I believe | may say 
fairly there are none at all—that will not find themselves better in- 
formed concerning human nature, and their stock of observation 
enriched, by reading your ‘Cecilia,’” And he adds, what looks 
dangerously like a sarcasm :—* The arrogance of age must submit 
to be taught by youth, * * * In an age distin ed by pro- 
ducing extraordinary women, I hardly dare to tell you where my 
opinion would place you among them.” The three volumes con- 
tain nine fine a from drawings by W. Cubitt Cooke, and are 
tastefully bound. Mr. R. Brimley Johnson, the editor of this edition, 
has done his work well, and—méradile dictu—he has kept his per- 
sonality and his name out of its pages with a modesty that 1s as pleas, 
ing as it is rare in editors of new editions to-day. (Macmillan & 
Co.) 
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. IT 18 NOT OFTEN that earth and sea combine to develop the 
character of a hetoine as they do in Jacques Vincent's book “ Vail- 
lante,” crowned by the French Academy ; a crowning, by the way, 
which cannot always be incorruptible, if we are to judge by the 
variety of books to which it is attached. In this novel, a young, 
uncultured girl, named Tiomane, is the driver of a donkey pleasure- 
cart in Berck, a seaside resort in France. She is hired to take the 
two children of a rich foreigner to drive upon the beach; while 
there, they get out upon the sand and in their play do not notice 
the rising tide. They disregard the warning cries of Tiomane and, 
in running back, the dainty little Maritza, the petted only daughter, 
falls into a deep hole that has been covered by the incoming sea, 
and is almost drowned, Tiomane rescues her and is promptly 
adopted into the household of the grateful parents. The family 
consists of two children, the mother, a self-indulgent Oriental, and 
the father, who is Consul-General at Smyrna. He is away at his 
t, and the rest are at Berck to be with the son, who is study- 
g in France and is just now enjoying a holiday. But the 
mother, daughter, Tiomane and a French governess return to 
Smyrna, where they lead a life of Oriental luxury. Tiomane re- 
ceives every advantage of education with the daughter of the house, 
but the governess is jealous and makes her life miserable. This 
woman influences Maritza to the same result, until Tiomane 
wishes herself back again in the peasant’s hut where she had lived 
as a foundling before her grateful friends took her in hand. In 
this way, years go by. The girls become young ladies, there is a 
coming-out ball of regal magnificence, and Maritza’s jealousy cul- 
minates. After a tragedy scene, Tiomane resolves to return to 
France, but while she is waiting for the vessel that is to carry her 
away from all this luxury, there is a tremendous earthquake in 
which the consul is killed. It is found that his wealth has vanished, 
and his family is reduced to poverty. They decide to go to France 
and join the son. Now Tiomane comes to the front. She has 
developed a remarkable voice, and supports them all. The son, 
who has been in love with her from the first, after the usual ups 
and downs of the tender passion, marries her and ends the book, 
which has nothing particularly original in it, unless it be the earth- 
uake, and no beauty of style; but it is perfectly moral and suitable 
or youth, (J. W. won) 


FRANCOIS Copp&e tries to teach the value of wealth in a little 
volume called “ True Riches.” It contains two stories, one enti- 
tled “The Repayment” and the other ‘The Cure for Unhappi- 
ness.” In the first a criminal, who has left France after ruining 
many people who had reposed their trust in him, returns to make 
restitution, and confides the task to an old — to whom he gives 
a list of his victims and instructions as to how much to pay to each. 
At the head of the list is a poet, who tells the priest that the loss of 
his fortune was his greatest boon. With it he woufid never have 
achieved fame, Next comes a school-teacher who has become a 
better woman through misfortune, and has learned to live for 
others. Then comes an architect who, in his wealthy days, scorned 
the woman who loved him enough to share his poverty afterwards, 
and who made him happy in spite of everything. In the last in- 
stance, a man who has sold his name and honor for a fortune is 
struck with the irony in the fate that sends him an access of riches. 
The whole is an object lesson of vivid interest to the priest. In 
“ The Cure for Unhappiness ” a young man squanders a portion of 
a fortune he acquires suddenly; but his fast life begins to pall upon 
him, so he goes back to the old haunts, to see where the trouble lies, 
‘and finds it. These stories are very sweet and they are well told; 
they had not been Coppée’s otherwise, but they are rather insipid, 
it must be confessed. The people are too goody-goody, and the 
situations are a little overdone. (D. Appleton & Co.) 





PERHAPS, after all, about the only thing which can be expected 
of the translation of a story is that it shall pe reading in itself. 
Judged wea a standard, at any rate, ‘‘ Christmas Stories from 
the French and Spanish,” by Antoinette Ogden, will pass muster 
eeanerte enough. The veil of the translator's own literary per- 
sonality is, indeed, pretty thick; but at the same time it serves to 

any excess of individuality that might otherwise — in 
the various members of her group of writers: it acts as a flux, so 
to ek to give the book its unity, If this were not the case, 
% mas Stories” might easily have had that hodge-podge 
quality so common and so offensive in collections of tales. As it 
is, we have a vg Ran ayy set of stories founded upon the French 
of such men as Daudet, Droz, Coppée, and on the work of half a 


dozen = a as among whom 
that of Valdes. The book is dekaty nd in white with a num- 


‘ber of illustrated initial letters which are very cleverly done. (A. 
C. McClurg & Co.) Lirz’s BATTLE WON,” we learn from the 
preface, is substantially a true story; and “Murderer’s Row,’ 
“Ghost Court ” and “ House of Blazes” are actual places. “ Terri- 


the most familiar name is 
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ble Truths,” we are further informed, are taught by the story—the 
truth of which assertion we are willing to take on credit. The 
author is Julia A. DeWitt. (Hunt & Eaton.) ——THE historical 
romance of Scander and his times, ‘“‘ The Captain of the Jani- 
zaries,” by Dr. James M. Ludlow, is re-issued as No. 3 of “ Har- 

r’s Quarterly.” It was originally copyrighted by Dodd, Mead 

Co., who published’ it in 1886, and again, in 1890, by the author. 
(Harper Bros.) 


Mr. HEZEKIAH BUTTERWORTH has bid for the approval of 
Santa Claus, in the hope that many a youngster may be possessed of 
“ The Boys of Greenway Court,” on the morning of December 25th. 
As every schoolboy knows, there was once upon a time a baron of 
England who wrote papers for The Spectator and love-letters for 
Jocasta, “ for — circulation only”; but in the heyday of it all 
was jilted is fair, and fled away to the Northern Neck of the 
Virginia wilderness, during the reign of that prince “ clement, benign 
and debonair,” King George, the second of the name, This was 
Thomas Fairfax, Sixth Baron of Cameron and, ’tis said, the original 
of Col. Henry Esmond. There cannot fail to exist a glamor of ro- 
mance about such a figure, when we know further that it was my 
lord Fairfax who entertained the stripling Washington on the 
broad veranda of Greenway Court, the simple retreat he had erected 
within the delectable valley beneath the cool shadows of the Blue 
Ridge; and paid him a doubloon a day for his services as a sur- 
veyor. High pay for a lad of sixteen! It is a fair canvas thus 
presented, needing only a little composition, after the manner of 
skilful makers of historical novels, to concentrate the interest — 
the graceful figure of some gallant picaroon, Mr. Butterworth has 
seen the glittering possibility, but his accomplishment, we — to 
say, is a failure. hen we are not berated by a disagreeable old 
Negress, attention is demanded for a preposterous youth with a 
lifelong grievance; and the story drags its weary length along. 
Lord Fairfax is dull—a libel which the Rt. Hon. y &- h Addison, 
his Majesty's Secretary of State, might have refuted. ashington’s 
figure is dim and lifeless, and those others who give the name to 
the book scarce appear at all. Mr. Butterworth’s motz/ is that all 
the gallant lads of the Shenandoah Valley were wont to collect at 
the village of White Post, to follow my lord’s hounds; and the 
boys of Greenway Court were those who as men became the actors 
of the xAéa dvdpév which resulted in these United States, Green- 
way Court, the home of a self-exiled, fox-hunting royalist, he would 
make the cradle of rebels—the very cavern where “ wohnt der 
Drachen alte Brut.” All this is interesting—but it is not a successful 
juvenile. (D. Appleton & Co.) 








“ THE ROSE OF LOvE,” by Angelina Teal, has a canker-worm of 
insanity in it, which is happily extracted in the last chapter, no 
great harm done. Miss Delphine Barbasseau and Dr. Rudisill are 
engaged to be married, when Delphine is informed by an old col- 
ored woman that her (Delphine’s) mother had died insane, She 
then declines to marry; but the Doctor, hearing that the insanity 
was the result of a fall and not hereditary, opens the family vault, 
makes an examination, and proves such to have been the case. 
After a Liebestraum and other preliminaries, they are married. 
(Dodd, Mead & Co..——-THE HEROINE of ** A Woman of Forty,” 
Magdalen Cuthbert, differs as regards her age, but not otherwise, 
from the heroine of the average novel. She is very beautiful, a 
fine conversationalist, a thorough woman of the world, wins golden 
— from all sorts of people, but, at first, strikes the predestin- 

hero as rather cold and unwomanly, though the chill wears off 
later. This hero, Mr. Brice Leslie, is unfortunately engaged to a 
much eg 0 lady, and Magdalen has had experience and is 
cautious. Nevertheless she braves diphtheria and worldly censure 
to nurse him in his illness,—and both die. The author is Esmé 
Stuart. (D. Appleton & Co.)——Scotrt’s “ ABBOT” has been ad- 
ded to the “ English Classics for Schools.” It makes a neat vol- 
ume of more than 500 pages, with a brief introduction, concise 
foot-notes, and a four-page glossary, and is cheap at the sixty 
cents charged for it. (American Book Co.) 


New Books and New Editions 

THE THIRTY-SIXTH volume of the “ Dictionary of National 
— ” contains about four hundred names, from “ Malthus” to 
“Mason.” The stupendous undertaking grows from volume to vol- 
ume, approaching completion without meeting with insuperable ob- 
» @ monument to minute research and a source of rightful pride 

to its editor, Mr. Sidney Lee. Among the more important articles 
are “ Malthus,” by ie Stephen, “ Sir John Mandeville,” by G. F. 
Warner, F.S.A., the Margarets of Scottish and English history, 
“ Christopher Marlowe,” by Sidney Lee, “ Frederick .” by 
Prof. J. K. Laughton, “ Harriet et eee a in, 
and —~ of Marys—Mary I., Mary II., Mary of Modena, 
Mary of Gueldres, Mary of Guise, of France, Mary of England 
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and Orange, Mary of Hesse, Mary of Gloucester and Edinburgh, 
and Mary of Scots, the latter’s history having been told in seventeen 

Mr. T. F. Henderson, who has furnished in that space a 
model of judicious and clear condensation, the article being prac- 
tically as valuable and complete as a three-volume history. The 
volume seems to be as free from printers’ errors as its predecessors, 
though we note on p. 21 (* Bernard Mandeville’) a mistake of one 
ceoaied years, Mandeville having left the Erasmus school in Rot- 
terdam in October 1685, not 1785 as here stated. ‘“ Thockmorton” 
for “ Throckmorton” (p. 375) is so small a slip that it might be 
allowed to pass unnoticed. Still, a work of such erudition and 
accuracy should not be marred, however slightly, by the composi- 
tor’s lack of intelligence or the proof-reader’s negligence. (Mac- 
millan &Co.) 





THE LARGE and valuable work on the Italian Renaissance, in 
four volumes, written by the late John Addington Symonds, re- 
viewed in Zhe Critic at the time of its first appearance, is, perhaps, 
the authoritative work on that subject. Its bulk and costliness, 
however, prevented many readers from possessing it, only the 
members of a circulating library having access to its wealth of in- 
formation, depth of research and grace of style. The author him- 
self was anxious for a condensed presentation of his views, but ill- 
health and, finally, death in his beloved Italy, interfered with the 
realization of this cherished plan. Loving there have not been 
idle since his departure, and an intimate friend, sanctioned by 
Mrs. Symonds, has taken up the idea and zealously executed it. 
“ A Short History of the Renaissance in Italy,” taken from Sy- 
monds’s work by Lieut.-Col. A. Pearson, presents in one volume 
the principal motifs and pivotal chapters of the quadruple series. 
Naturally the generous amplitude of the original picture suffers by 
the process of condensation, and a great epic presentation becomes 
a series of sketches and adumbrations, like the outlines traced on 
a gelatine-plate for skeleton photography. The whole of one of 
the volumes of the larger work, for instance, is devoted to “ The 
Fine Arts”; in the present book one chapter of 48 pages reviews 
this immense subject, inadequately, of course, but in a manner suf- 
ficient to suggest to the hurried reader all the topics so richly dis- 
cussed in the unabridged masterpiece. Symonds's style is so bright- 
ly colored, so poetical, so full of movement and metaphor, that 
condensing it is like compressing a rainbow : the gorgeous Italian 
Renaissance required just such a palette and such brushes as his, 
to paint rather than describe its brilliancy. However, his closest 
friends saw no harm in making the attempt, and we possess one 
more admirable if injured work from the hand of a master. (Chas. 
Scribner’s Sons.) 





THAT GOSSIP AND SCANDAL left to themselves do not make 
history is a fact which writers of a certain sort never seem to real- 
ize. Unfortunately, the author of “ Women in France,” Julia 
Kavanagh, is one of this sort. Had she not assumed the position 
of historian by announcing that her object was to demonstrate the 
work done by French) women toward the emancipation of their sex, 
it might be ble! to criticise her book as one would criticise 
Pepys or Evelyn. When one has appealed to Cesar, however, to 

one must go. When a writer tries, by her own confession, 
to be historical, she must be judged as an historian. For that 
reason the two full volumes of “ Women in France,” which have 
been republished with admirable presswork and an artistic binding 
of sky-blue sprinkled with fleurs-de-lis, can not be called success- 
ful. They are a monotonous chronicle of the amours, frivolities 
and excesses of the noted French ladies of the last century. The 
book is not, indeed, wholly without merit even as history. ‘The first 
chapter, dealing with the Regent and his Court, is a very good 
pre Re one aspect of the times. When, however, that picture of 
fashionable corruption is spread out over two volumes and many 
hundred pages, it becomes exceedingly wearisome. Furthermore, 
no work es to rank as a history of woman’s influence when 
it confines itself, as this book does, entirely to the doings of the 
court and its immediate circles. What about the women of the 
French nation at ? Where are the women of the middle- 
classes and the peasantry? What attempt has been made to weigh 
and estimate those deep undercurrents of woman's influence which 
were so fully appreciated in the creation of Madame Lefarge? 
row io tog: gre a oo eas: of woman's life So “ a 

t century have sli away between the lines o 
hase hivetoee , "her, tadeods is the eet they contain of a 
very high order. To indicate the effect of personality upon history 
is one of the most difficult of tasks. It demands almost the cre- 
ative i of a first-rate novelist, and certainly the judicial power 
of a rate critic, as well as enormous learning. Such a com- 
bination is rare indeed. To say that “Women in France” falls 
below the level of the work thus conceived, is only to say that its au- 
thor has attempted something which no one but a genius of the first 
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order could accomplish. But to take up the personal, private side 
of the past and recreate it all so that the individual influence of its 
actors upon each other and upon their time shall stand revealed, 
is just what the author of “ Women in France” has tried to do. It 
is not at all strange, therefore, that the book is not successful. 
To day, as of olden time, the armor of Saul is a good thing to let 
alone. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) 





ROUSSEAU'’S “ Social Contract ” has been translated by Rose M. 
Harrington and published in a neatly printed volume. The book 
is too well known to call for much comment, the more so as its im- 
portance is now almost exclusively historical. It contains, indeed, 
some wise maxims and profound thoughts, but it also contains so 
much that is false and shallow, and the author's reasoning is so 
inexact, that it gives little help either to the political philosopher or 
to the statesman. That it had great effect when first published is 
noway surprising, for the French people were then suffering so 
much from oppression and misgovernment that Rousseau’s procla- 
mation of the right of all men to liberty and a voice in the govern- 
ment might well have seemed like a revelation. But as a philo- 
sophical treatise on the principles of government, the work has long 
been known to be of little value, and its influence at the present day 
is slight. We cannot agree with Prof. Walter's remark in his in- 
troduction to this volume, that the socialism of our time owes much 
to Rousseau. His work was a passionate plea for individual liberty, 
while he has little to say about those economic questions that are 
all in all to the socialist. To the student of French history, how- 
ever, as well as to the historian of political —— the “ Social 
Contract "remains an important landmark. (G P, Putnam’s Sons.) 





‘Ir Mr. L, E, CHITTENDEN had suppressed the introductory 
chapter of “ An Unknown Heroine,” he might have posed as a fic- 
tion-writer of the realistic school, As it is, he stands a self-con- 
fessed narrator of fact. The story is of a wounded Union officer 
who is abandoned within the enemy's lines, and who is nursed back 
to health by the wife of a Confederate. The lady, who through all 
her kindness loses no opportunity to express her Southern senti- 
ments, restores her protégé to the Northern ranks, and together 
they seek and find her husband, a prisoner of the Union army. Of 
course, if Mr. Chittenden had been writing a romance, it would not 
have done to place two married people in such a situation, for he 
could never have married them and introduced them to a blissful 
future. He has given us, however, a story, simply told, strange as 
any imaginative tale, and having the added charm of reality, His 
principal fault is a tendency to dilate upon unimportant details of 
description. (Richmond, Croscup & Co.) ; 





THE CONTROVERSY between realism and idealism in art and liter- 
ature presents a field in which there is little chance of defeat and less 
of victory. Disputants in this arena will find abundant material for 
contention in Maurice Thompson’s “ Ethics of Literary Art,” bein 
the Carew Lectures for 1893, delivered at Hartfor Theologica 
Seminary. Mr. Thompson is an extremist in his ideas, and has 
little toleration for the “ confessedly mere reporters” of the realis- 
tic school, from Paul Bourget to Mr. James. The “refined, emas- 
culate art of Flaubert and Guy de Maupassant” is as ungrateful 
to his taste as the work of quacks in art who, “ like Ibsen and Tol- 
stoi, fatten upon the liberality of hysterical souls,” It might be 
inferred that Mr. Thompson is an optimist, but, on the contrary, he 
views current fiction with a singularly unoptimistic eye; and 
when he insinuates that the “ far-off future man” may derive his 
impressions of our period from one of Mr. James's novels or one 
of Walt Whitman’s poems, we fear that he interprets too darkly 
the fate of posterity. All that can be asked of coming critics is 
that they shall judge us as we are, and to the formation of this es- 
timate the realistic writers have undoubtedly contributed valuable 
data. The author’s opposition to those who make realism an ex- 
cuse for obscenity is justifiable, but his sweeping condemnations, in 
which he makes no discrimination between the genuine and the 
imitation, are open to criticism. Mr. Thompson has that “ rare 
charm of style,” the ascription of which to an author is, in his 
opinion, the highest compliment that can be paid him. It lendsan 
added interest to this brief but comprehensive exposition of the 
principles which, from his point of view, should govern the con- 
duct of art, (Hartford: Seminary Press.) 





THE Rev. LLEWELYN IOAN Evans's “ Poems, Addresses 
and Essays” show a good general lite style and a type of 
scholarship in vogue about 1850, In saying this we intend no 
disparagement, for that type was a good one; only, it lacked the 
stamp of the utilitarianism of our days. Dr, Evans must have been 
a wide reader with a retentive memory. The range of subjects 
he discusses extends from the Greek drama to a confutation of 
the theory of evolution. It is clear that he could not comprehend 
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the doubts and hesitations which “flit from brain to brain of 
feeble and restless youths born to inglorious days.” He was avery 
earnest man, and valued dogma for its own sake. Within limits his 
culture was undeniable, but the horizon of his intellectual sympa- 
thies was narrow. The essay on anthropophagy, seaceivel after 
Dean Swift, is a delightful piece of learned humor, His verses, 
which cover some thirty pages, require no comment. (The Chris- 
tian Literature Co. ——“‘ HEART-BEATS,” by Protap Chunder Mo- 
zoomdar, is a book of religious reflections somewhat after the man- 
ner of Thomas 4 Kempis—but only “ somewhat.” Many of these 
thoughts are noble and touching, others are but old maxims of re- 
ligion and morality newly expressed, probably because sei found, 
by this devout enthusiast from the far East. Mr, Samuel J. Bar- 
rows has written a biographical sketch of Mr. Mozoomdar, which 
serves as an introduction, and from which we learn that though his 
“life has not been one of great external variety, it has been one of 
varied moral and spiritual experience.” His picture serves as front- 
ispiece. (Boston: George H. Ellis.) 





The Bookworm is one of those fascinating miscellanies that 
never come amiss to an idle hour or an idle man, an illustrated 
treasure of old-time literature which touches on innumerable 
= of interest, and we revives dormant or forgotten 

nowledge of interesting things. For an invalid or an enmuyé or a 
lazy litterateur or a rainy day, no better amusement could be sug- 
gested than one of these portly octavos filled with good things of 
the “ short and sweet ” or “ cut-and-come-again” kind. Its pages 
are full of out-of-the-way information about books and bookmen, 
libraries and librarians, celebrated men and women and their hob- 
bies, bibliophilic and other, book-plates and limited editions, anti- 
quaries and anonymous authors, autograph collections, bindings 
and book-sales, printers’ marks, first editions and the thousand and 
- associations that hang around books and make them delight- 

ul, 
‘*A book was still a Book, 

Where a wistful man might look, 

Finding something through the whole 

Beating—like a human soul” ! 
It is this loving spirit that informs 7e Bookworm and makes its 
pages teem with interest. Here one may find out all about book- 

unting on the quays of Paris, bookshops in Russia, books in 

chains, Burns and Scott forgeries, curiosities of cataloguing, chap- 
books, fantastic censorships, singular dedications and embroidered 
book-covers, Extra-illustrating is touched on, and Franklin's favor- 
ite books, and Victor Hugo's book-plate, and Japanese bibliography, 
and Mother Hubbard’s Fairy-Tales, Short and vivid articles, often 
by famous men who sign their names, crowd the volume and make 
a it a welcome omnium gatherum of things literary. (A.C. Arm- 
strong & Son.) 





“ THOUGHTS FOR THE THOUGHTFUL,” selected and edited by 
Adelaide S. Seaverns, is a little volume that shows great care, 
wide reading and a conscientious and happily successful effort to 

ther nothing but the best within its covers. The book is des- 
tined for young people and should be put into their hands when- 
ever possible, for it is neither dull nor preachy, and will not only 
give them cognizance of noble thoughts nobly expressed, but also 
a desirable acquaintance with our best authors and poets. The 
familiar names are all represented, not by hackneyed quotations, 
but by pearls that were well worth the trouble taken to find them ; 
and, as the old lady remarked after reading just such a book as 
this, Mr. Anon is not only a prolific writer, but one with a poetical 
soul and great wisdom as well. Mr. Charles Parkhurst has con- 
tributed an introduction, in which he has inadvertently made two 
references to the religious weekly paper of which he is the editor, 
which will, of course, provoke an evil smile on the bs of the 
worldly-minded. (Hunt & Eaton.)\——Dr. S, WEIR MITCHELL 
has written a little story in which he touches upon the duties 
to her children of a drunkard's wife. This pleasing theme is 
worked out in such a way as to bring at the end the ever-new 
message of Peace on Earth. Evidently written without prepara- 
tion or forethought, the little tale yet contains two or three effec- 
tive scenes. It will recommend itself to all who feel “ good-will 
to all men” when they learn that it is published for the benefit of 
the Home of the Merciful Saviour for Crip led Children in Phila- 
delphia. seamen : Goo. W. Jacobs & Co,)——‘MIss PARLOA'S 
YOUNG HOUSEKEEPER ” is especially designed to aid beginners in 
the difficult art of keeping house economically. The young wife 
has to pay very dearly for the experience she gathers from day to 
day, or, rather, her long-suffering husband has, and not only is she 
distressed by a waste of money which she feels is needless but 
does not yet know how to stop, but she also finds that home is 
not so cosy as she wishes to make it. Miss Parloa devotes an en- 
tire volume, containing over 400 pages, to her instruction and the 
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alleviation of her woes, and tells her how to furnish her home and 
how to keep it, how to buy food and how to prepare it, with a 
chapter on the mysteries of ‘‘ Work on Washing Day.” She gives 
an almost endless number of her now famous recipes for cooking, 
broiling, frying and baking, and concludes with hints that touc 
upon nearly every mystery of the art of keeping house. The book 
was specially prepared for young people who marry on moderate 
means, (Estes & Lauriat.) 





“ EARLY PRINTED BOOKS,” by Mr. E. Gordon Duff, is a hand- 
some volume that contains a painstaking and interesting account 
of the progress of printing in the fifteenth century. Separate chap- 
ters describe the development of the art in Germany, Italy, France 
and other countries of the Continent eo and printing in 
i is treated at still greater length, London, Westminster 
and Oxford books receiving particular attention. There follows a 
chapter on the study of bookbinding as a means of determining the 
identity of the printer and the date of printing, and finally come 
ss hints on collecting and describing early printed books. 

r. Duff's attitude is scholarly, and he constantly aims at accuracy 
of statement. The full-page reproduction of pages from incunabula 
and a full index increase the value of the work. (Imported by 
Charles Scribner’s Sons.) ——* HAZELL’s ANNUAL” for 1894 con- 
tains several innovations, among them being a number of maps of 
various countries and territories, such as Uganda, Matabeleland, 
Siam, the Pamirs, etc.,and an article on the Labor Movement, with 
an exhaustive summary of the great Coal Dispute. There are 
biographies of Mr. W. W. Astor, Mr. Bayard, Maarten Maartens 
and—why should the spirit of mortal be proud ?—of Cornelius Herz, 
of Panama Canal notoriety. The Home-Rule Bill is dealt with at 
length, there being a useful record of its passage through the Com- 
mons and the changes it underwent in the House. Mr. Labouchére 
may chasten his — with a perusal of the “ Annuities of the 
Royal Family ” and, generally, English affairs and institutions oc- 
cupy by far the greater part of the 676 pages in the book. (Im- 
ported by Charles Scribner’s Sons.) 





THE TWENTY-SECOND volume (Jan.—Dec., 1893) of The Over- 
land Monthly continues to be as pronouncedly the periodical of the 
Pacific Coast as The Atlantic Monthly is that of the eastern sea- 
board, The index of the volume—there seems to be no title-page 
—shows that in the choice of both text and writers care has been 
taken to make the magazine representative of the thought and work, 
the scenery and life around the Golden Gate. Alaska, Washington, 
Mexico, and even Peru, form the subjects of interesting papers, and 
the Yosemite Valley is the farthest East the editor has ventured 
this year. There are descriptions of the Panama Canal and Fort 
Ross and the Russians, narratives of the days of ’49, articles on the 
great Midwinter Fair at San Francisco, tales of sport in Mendocino 
and reminiscences of highwaymen, smugglers, “‘ greasers ” and In- 
dians, of all the past that is so near and seems already ages ago. 
The art feature of the periodical during the year has been the series 
of reproductions of “ Famous Paintings Owned on the West Coast,” 
and the aA shows even more strongly its place as the first maga- 
zine of the West. “Appletrees in California,” “ Beside the Bay of 
Monterey,” ‘California Flower Poem,” ‘The. Guerneville Red- 
woods,” “ The Old Mission,” “ Santa Barbara by the Sea,” “ Sum- 
mer Hours by the Pacific ” are the titles of but a few among many 
verses chanting the praise of the Land of the Setting Sun. . Zhe 
Overland Monthly comes to Eastern readers with an ever-pleasing 
flavor, the desirable quality of being different from all that is pro- 
duced on this side of the Rocky Mountains. (San Francisco.) 





IT IS STRANGE that on a subject so attractive there should be ‘no 
baok in English to compete with Mr. W. Roberts’s “ Printers’ 
Marks.” There are chapters on the subject in several recent pub- 
lications, but it is one to which several volumes might be devoted. 
That of Mr. Roberts shows how rich the field is, but is in no way 
exhaustive. After an “ Introduction” and a chapter on “ Some 
General Aspects of the Printer’s Mark,” he writes of its different 
forms in England, France, Germany, Switzerland and. European 
countries generally, giving some modern examples, His material 
is copious and curious, as it could not fail to be. In the introduc- 
tion he has several pages on punning marks, with illustrations of 
those of Gilles (or Gillet) Conteau, with carnations, @7//ets and 
knives ; of Galliot Du Pré, with a galley in full sail, and of a ues 
du Puys with Christ and the Samaritan woman at the well. The 
subject of emblems and mottos is also treated of in the introduc- 
tion, and in the chapters that follow there are a few remarks 
about the artistic character of some of the finest designs, attributed 
to Holbein and other famous masters. It is plain that a volume 
of vi t and general interest might be written on the side of 
the subject here summarily sketched. The illustrations are numer- 
ous well chosen, including the marks of many of the most cele- 
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brated printers, Of modern examples, however, only a few Eng- 
lish and eight American are given, the most artistic of them being 
those of Cassell & Co, and Lawrence & Bullen. The volume makes 
one of the Ex-Libris Series. (Macmillan & Co.) 


In Mr. G, S. STREET'S “Miniatures and Moods” we have 
sprightly sketches of many half-forgotten English worthies, whose 
rehabilitation in his pages shows extensive reading and pleasant 
familiarity with the by-ways of English literature. His sympathies 
embrace such old reprobates as the Chevalier de Gramraont, such 
forgotten scribblers as George Villiers, “all mankind's epitome,” 
author of “ The Rehearsal,” and “ that deil o’ Dundee,” the cele- 
brated John Graham of Claverhouse, beloved of Napier and hated 
of Macaulay. From these, by easy transition, the author passes 
on to Rochester the desperately wicked, who was eulogized even 
by Dr. Johnson and made the reign of Charles the Second sparkle 
with wit, pungency, and satire—a Catullus in coarseness, a Crich- 
ton in accomplishments, ‘“ My Lord Judas” is a chapter on the 
second Lord Sunderland, who was mixed up in the Monmouth re- 
bellion and twice changed his religion, being now chiefly remem- 
bered in connection with the famous Althorp Library, Etheredge 
is another of these gm mars profligates whose dissipations, 
like Congreve’s and Wycherley’s, alternated with the writing of 
clever plays. ‘ She Would if she Could ” is a specimen of his dram- 
atic art, full of the cleverness and grossness of an intimate of Roch- 
ester. Then comes a genre picture of one of Charles’s mis- 
tresses, the Duchess of Cleveland, of whom Pepys reports “ that 
she hath nearly hectored him out of his wits.” Mr, Street devotes 
only a few pages to each of these overthrown gods and goddesses, 
but they are telling and characteristic pages. He is evidently in- 
tensely fond of “ bad boys” and strives hard to rouse our sympa- 
thies for them. Some of the little studies called ‘“‘ Moods ” are also 
suggestive, especially ‘The Curse of Cleverness,” “ Insomnia” 
and “ Matter and Form.” (Imported by Chas, Scribner’s Sons.) 








IT SEEMS ——T an exaggeration to say that the beautifully 
printed “ Prose Idyls,” by John Albee, are a love's labor lost. They 
constitute another attempt to domesticate the brief pastel in Eng- 
lish prose. The writer seems to have said to himself, “I wz// 
make English take on the form of the pastel, and express itself in 
prose lyrics two pages long whether it wants to or not.” But the 
storm-swept English tongue has not yet consented to assimilate 
this form of prose-writing except as a vehicle for humor or for 
satire. Of the many writers who are now trying to put sentiment 
and pathos into the prose pastel, it is certainly true that none has 
been more than half successful. Where almost everyone has 
failed it is no discredit to Mr. Albee that he also has not succeeded. 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co.)——ELLA STERLING CUMMINS was 
“born in the mines, cradled in a gold-rocker, and grew up in a 

uartz-mill,” and has written the “ Story of the Files: a Review of 

alifornian Writers and Literature.” The “writers” are all here, 
from Bret Harte to the reporters on the San Francisco daily papers, 
and their work is treated in the style usual in special editions of 
newspapers, Much of the information in the volume (which is 
published “ under the auspices of the World’s Fair Commission of 
California”) would be valuable if one could be sure of its accuracy. 
Its arrangement, or lack of arrangement, is doubtless due to the 
“haste with which the volume was gotten out,” though, fortun- 
ately, time was found for the preparation of an index. The fewer 
such productions we have, the better for Californian—and other— 
writers and literature. (B, Westermann & Co.) 





The Critic of Aug. 26 contained an extended review of Hen 
Irving’s “ The Drama,” which has now been published in a super 
large-paper edition, limited to 300 numbered copies signed by the 
author, This autograph gives the book a value apart from that 
bestowed upon it by smallness of edition, Dickinson hand-made 
paper and the portrait etched by Whistler. The four addresses 
enshrined so sumptuously are not remarkable for either strength 
or originality of argument, though, undoubtedly, they have served 
their a pu in - pea 2 down another remainder of the barrier of 
prejudice which the profession has so successfully assailed during 
the last thirty years. (Tait, Sons & Co.)——“ AMATEUR PHO- 
TOGRAPHY ” is a practical, short and clear treatise by Mr. W. I. 
Lincoln Adams, who has gathered from the pages of Outing, The 
Christian Union and The Photographic Times a number of papers 
on the subject and published them in their present form. A mighty 
photographer is Mr. Adams, and the editor of three papers devoted 
to phi y. He explains the secrets of apparatus, dark- 
room, printing and tonieg. portraiture, instantaneous, flash-light 
and composite photograp y. devotes a chapter to color-sensitive 
pn hy, and gives an historical sketch of the science and art 

m the days of erre to the present. There are also an in- 
teresting account of the recently discovered method of photograph- 
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ing in colors and some hints on taking pictures in the open air. 
(Baker & Taylor Co.) 





San Francisco’s Midwinter Fair 


THE “ MIDWINTER FAIR” will save its right to the name by 
getting itself formally open three days before the end of January: 
but it has been informally open since the Ist, and people are paying 
for admission daily in considerable numbers—more than 1700 yes- 
terday, for instance—although no exhibits are in place, and the 
final touches have not yet been given to the buildings, while the 
grounds are in a most inchoate condition. Two weeks more will 
work a wonderful change. 

There can be, of course, no comparison between this Fair and 
the great Exposition at Chicago, Still, it is really an international 
exhibition, with the same privileges as to admission of foreign goods 
that the latter had. Some twenty foreign nations send exhibits, 
and a few of them have buildings. There are no State buildings, 
but in the program “days” are set apart for the several States. 
The fair grounds occupy some 200 acres, which is about the extent 
of the Centennial grounds at Philadelphia; and while there is no 
one building of vast size, as at other notable expositions, the grounds 
are quite fully occupied. There are five main edifices, erected by 
the Commissioners, the largest covering about three acres; and 
thirty or more minor ones, belonging to foreign nations, to counties, 
or to leading exhibitors, The admission to the main grounds of 
many of the “ side-show. concessions,” such as the Cairo Street, 
the Indian, Javanese, omen Hawaiian and other villages, swells 
the number; and with the sprinkling of kiosks, cafés, etc,, the Fair, 
in its general effect, will stand comparison with the Philadel- 
phia show very well. I am told that in this respect it compares 
not unfavorably with the latest Paris Exposition. 

Probably the chief feature of this Fair to Eastern tourists will be 
the display of fruits and flowers. The California display at Chicago 
was much noticed, and it one to be possible to surpass it here. 
Returning Californians say that there was nothing in Chicago to 
compare with the everyday flower-show at the conservatory there ; 
and certainly nothing is to be seen in the East like the two citrus 
fairs—Northern and Southern—and the Santa Barbara rose-carni- 
val, held every year. It is the purpose to transfer these to San 
Francisco, and if sufficient zeal Be shown the result should be re- 
markable. 

In the directions that most interest Zhe Cré¢éc—literature, art 
and education—not so much is to be expected, 1 cannot learn that 
space is yet assigned to any literary exhibit except that of The 

erland Monthly, which will bein the main the same that was made 
at Chicago, I think it certain that the library of Californian books 
that was at Chicago will be brought here, but I cannot learn that 
it has yet secured space. A number of daily and weekly journals 
have engaged space; and perhaps I should mention here Zhe 
Daily Self-Cocker, which will be published at the “’49 Mining 
Camp "—one of the most interesting of the concessions, for the 
village is made up of actual old-time cabins, and conducted by 
actual old-timers, The paper is pretty sure to have in its way some 
literary quality. The editor, Sam Davis, is favorably known in this 
part of the country as a writer of stray sketches and bits of verse, No 
odes or distinctly literary exercises are on the program as yet; but 
the great number of “ days", assigned to all sorts of subjects—to 
counties, to countries, to schools and churches, to trades and arts 
and orders—will doubtless bring some forth. California is usually 

rolific in verse of local patriotism ; but either the poets have not 
airly waked to the occasion yet, or are satiated with the year of 
Columbian verse. Zhe Overland Monthly has received so far but 
one poem on the subject of the Midwinter Fair. 

It was not possible to bring the most choice and costly foreign 
pictures from Chicago to this coast. Mr. Stanton, the art director, 
selected about 500 paintings by foreign artists, and nearly 200 cd 
Americans to bring here; and to these are to be added 100 by Cali- 
fornian artists, selected by a jury consisting of Keith, Yelland, Orrin 
Peck, Joullin, Pissis, Matthews and Eva McCormick. Prinsep, 
Makowsky and Vibert are as well-known names as any I see on 
the memorandum of foreign exhibitors. A loan exhibition would 
bring out some exceedingly notable pictures; Millet’s “ The Man 
with the Hoe,” Verestchagin’s “ Blowing from the Guns” and 
“ Solomon’s Wall” and Géréme’s “ Sword-Dance,” for instance, are 
owned in San Francisco. It does not need the most famous names, 
however, to make a fine and instructive exhibition, and I think our 
artists here are expecting very good results from this one. 

There will be no general educational exhibit, but a t deal 
will be done in the way of separate exhibits by the counties, by the 
California and Stanford Universities, the Lick Astronomical Depart- 
ment making an pis. rg feature in that of the University of Cali- 
fornia; by the notable Deaf, Dumb and Blind Asylum of California 


—one of the finest in the world, the visiting experts tell us; and by 
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a number of private institutions. A few important Eastern edu- 
cational exhibits have been sent on, The two universities have 
had “ days” set apart for them, Stanford’s just after the opening 
of the Fair and California’s in April. Several of the schools also 
are to have their days. 

A series of congresses is to be held, the management of which 
has been put in hands, Mr. J. D. Phelan is the General 
Chairman ; the only special Chairman whose name has been given 
me is Prof. Elmer E. Brown of the University of California, who 
will have charge of the Educational Congress. Pres. Jordan of 
Stanford University and Prof. Moses of the University of Cali- 
fornia are among the members of the General Committee. There 
is also a committee on Women’s Congresses, of which Mrs. John 
Vance Cheney is the head. 

The one thing that is sufficiently complete to be clearly com- 
mented on at present is the architecture. Those who have been 
at Chicago complain that this is not a “ White City ’’; but it seems 
to me that it would have been a mistake to try to repeat on a small 
scale the architectural traits of the great Fair. The keynote of the 
architecture in what our papers have been calling “ Sunset City” 
is Oriental effect. There is no single type of Oriental architecture 
closely followed : the Manufactures and Liberal Arts Building (A. 
P. Brown) is Moorish ; the Mechanical Arts Building (Edward 
R. Swain) is adapted from an Indian temple; the Administration 
Building (A. Page Brown) is also Indian, but of a different style, 
with Siamese features ; the Fine Arts Building (C. C. McDougal) 
is E jan, with Egyptian decorations ; the Agricultural and Hor- 
ticultural Building (Samuel Newsom) is not strictly Oriental, being 
a sort of Romanesque based on the California missions type; but 
I suppose this type has many Moorish elements, and the building 
harmonizes well with the others—better, to my eye, than the E 
tian one, whose whole spirit is unlike anything else here. the 
Chinese building, pagoda-like, of course, is so near the five struc- 
tures of the main quadrangle that it joins the group; and the others 
that gather around are in the main in very good keeping. The 
coloring has all been in the hand of Mr. Charles Graham, and has 
been kept harmonious throughout. The prevailing wall color is 
the fine, deep cream or yellow, that is hard to find outside of Ori- 
ental work ; there is a good deal of red tile roof, and other dull reds ; 
a good deal of gold, including the Siamese domes of the adminis- 
tration buildings ; and some judicious blue and green. The paint 
is still literally wet on some of the buildings; but after a little 
weathering, I think, the effect will be very pleasing. Mr. Graham 
has the California winter sunshine to reckon with ; and that is not 
a hard and literal light, but a sort of translucent, gemlike illumina- 
tion, that may be depended on to work more or less enchantment 
with his colors. Then, if the managers do not grossly neglect 
their opportunities, with the unbounded possibilities of outdoor 
flowers, they may have an environment of nery and bloom that 
will enhance the beauty of a e surroundings of the 
Fair, also, are most bappy: The site itself is in a valley at one end 
of the Golden Gate Park, and from the centre of the grounds no 
view is visible except the shrubby hills rising as a background ; 
but when you reach the drives that skirt the upper edges of the 
valley, there is a wonderful outlook—the white sandhills stretching 
in front of the Park, and beyond the Golden Gate, and the blue 
Marin mountains, rising to Tamalpais; behind are the terraces, the 
winding lake, and’the hill-range of the Park, which will be prac- 
tically a of the Fair ; and, still farther back, the fine driveways 
lead to the shore of the Pacific Ocean. 


SAN FRANCISCO, 13 Jan., 1894. MILICENT W. SHINN. 


The Fine Arts 
Art Notes 

“ REMBRANDT’S ETCHINGS” forms No. I. of this year’s 
monthly “ ——— on Artistic Subjects” published by The 
Portfolio, Mr. Hamerton deals in the two earlier parts of his 
essay only with those plates of which both conception and exe- 
cution are equally and entirely Rembrandt’s work. In the third 
sso he takes up those etchings of which the idea and design be- 
ong to Rembrandt, but of which the execution has been partially 
entrusted to assistants; plates designed by Rembrandt but execut- 
ed entirely by others; plates of which the manual execution is more 
or less completely due to him, but with borrowed ideas ; and, last- 
ly, plates with which Rembrandt had nothing whatever to do, 
either mentally or manually. Mr. Hamerton sides with Rem- 
brandt’s Dutch biographer, Vosmaer, on many unsettled questions, 
but leaves controversy almost entirely aside for the study and ap- 
preciation of the incomparable etchings. The reproductions of 
these art treasures are such as we have come to expect from 7he 
Portfolio, ‘The book is a work of reference and research which 
no student of art can afford to pass lightly or leave unread. (Mac- 
millan & Co.) 
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—The February Magazine of Art opens with a photogravure 
from Burne-Jones’s “Chant d’ Amour.” An article on Puvis de 
Chavannes is illustrated with his portrait and six reproductions of 
his works, while another, on the late Charles Bell Birch, A. R.A., 
also is accompanied by a portrait and illustrations. William Mor- 
ris contributes ‘“‘Some Notes on the Illuminated Books of the Mid- 
dle Ages” and Claude Phillips continues his study of “ The Rus- 
ton Collection.” H. E. Tidmarsh demonstrates the picturesque 
qualities of “Italian Chimney-tops,” and there is a paper on the 
Institute of Painters in Oil-Colours, by M. Phipps Jackson. 


—Prof. Charles Sprague Smith will give his third lecture on 
* The Life and Works of the Artists of the Barbizon School” at the 
Berkeley Lyceum on next Monday afternoon. The subject will be 
Rousseau. The closing lecture, on Feb. 5, will treat of Barye. 


—A portrait of Mr. Walter Damrosch, by Hermann Herkomer, 
nephew and pupil of Hubert Herkomer, has been placed on ex- 
hibition at Knoedler’s. Mr. Damrosch is shown in three-quarters 
length, seated at a piano, his face turned to the spectator. It is an 
excellent likeness and a example of the painter's powers. A 
fine “‘ Head of an Old Man,” by Raffaelli, and a “ Moonlight” of 
gga quality, by F. Kost, have also been newly placed on ex- 

ition. 


—The' lecture on Scandinavian Art by Cecilia Waern, mentioned 
in The Critic of Jan. 20, will be given at the Fine Arts Building 
on Feb. 9. Miss Waern is a Swedish woman, well-known as an 
art critic and writer, and reputed to be an attractive lecturer. 

—Mr, Will H. Low, who has been appointed to a place in the 
Bureau of Engraving and Printing, will not design the bonds of 
the new $50,000,000 issue, as reported. According to his own 
statement, he has been chosen to makea series of designs for 
another purpose, to be engraved later on. Mr. Low will remain 
in New. York and do the work in his own studio. 





Paintings and Sketches by Mauve 


AN EXHIBITION of paintings and sketches by the late Anton 
Mauve will close at the Macbeth Gallery, 237 Fifth Avenue, on Feb, 
3. Those who know only his popular grey landscapes with cattle or 





horses may be surprised to find him an excellent figure-painter and 
the master of a vivid and harmonious palette. The water-color of 
a “ Woman with a Kneeling Child”; the oil sketch of “ A Cow in 
Sunlight,” belonging to Mr. Joseph Jefferson; the “ Horse Drink- 
ing” and “ Landscape with Fowl” are among the most striking 
examples of the versatility of his talent. Among a | number 
of charcoal, crayon and pencil drawings, the “ Farm Yard,” ‘ Win- 
ter” and “ Open Barn with two Figures” are delicately touched 
with color. Mauve was born in Zaandam, Holland, in 1838, and 
died. Feb. 5, 1888. He was mainly self-taught. The sketches and 
studies now exhibited belonged formerly to Mme. Mauve, ‘They 
include many to which the painter could hardly have added another 
touch, and the slightest is not without considerable artistic value. 
The occasion is one of which the admirers of Mauve should not fail 
to take advantage. 
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Dean Stanley’s Life and Letters 


THIRTEEN YEARS have elapsed since the death of Dean Stanley, 
and during that time the world has learned to appreciate his 
noble qualities, forgetting and — its own sometimes deplor- 
able attitude toward “the chief Nonconformist in the Church 
of England.” It has been taught to acknowledge what an elect 
body appreciated during his lifetime, that this Gordon of the Word, 
this Cid of a broad Church that should be national in a wider sense, 
was one of os eat sons, 

Sir George Grove, Mr, Theodore Walrond and Stanley’s succes- 
sor, Dean Bradley, began in turn “ The Life and Correspondence 
of Arthur Penrhyn Stanley,” which has now been completed in a 
satisfactory manner by Rowland E. Prothero, and published by the 
Messrs. Scribner. Mr. Prothero has done more, in fact, than to 
complete it; with the 
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an autobiography. The work of selection, of judging between 
what might be omitted and what should go in, must have offered 
almost insurmountable difficulties ; but this embarras de richesses 
Mr. Prothero has succeeded in overcoming, as these twelve hun- 
dred pages of uniformly interesting matter show. The unity of 
the book is one of its best features: the aim is never overlooked 
for the sake of os some interesting passage. The inner and 
outward life of Dean Stanley have been the end toward which every 
line quoted has been chosen, every connecting written, 
Stanley's life at Rugby under Dr. Arnold occupies the first four 
chapters, and in one of his letters of that period is a description of 
his meeting with Mr, Gladstone. Of Dr. Arnold, whose influence 
over him can be traced through nearly all his life, he gives several 
pictures that are not without interest. His undergraduate career 
at Oxford leads up to the part he was to take in the great upheaval 
in the English Church, 
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exception of the story 
of the first twenty-four 
years of rags s life, 
which Dean Bradley 
had practically fin- 
ished before the duties 
of his position ren- 
dered it impossible for 
him to find the time 
required for its abso- 
lute completion, the | 
biography is Mr. Pro- 
thero’s work, Its au- 
thenticity is estab- 
lished by the state- 
ment, made in the in- 
troduction, that both 
Dean Bradley and Sir 
George Grove, Stan- 
ley’s only surviving lit- 
erary executor, care- 
fully read and annota~- 
ted the proof-sheets. 
The chief source of 
this biography, and the 
one from which most 
of the material has 
been drawn, is Stan- 
ley’s correspondence : 
“He was the most 
indefatigable of letter- 
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beh ay of se biog- 
—Stanley’s ec- 
| clesiastical life and ac- 
tivity—forms, of 
course, its backbone ; 
still, it is handled in 
such a way as to be 
of interest to others 
besides students of’ 
theological history, 
and this effect is ob- 
tained, again, by the 
numerous _ glimpses 
given to the reader, 
through quotations 
from his correspon- 
dence, of Stanley’s 
aims and his impetu- 
ous § thy with all 
that to struggle 
— overwhel: 
ds, the persecu 

and the weak. This 
“ Life of Dean Stan- 
J " is not a history 
of the Oxford Move- 
ment, and it treats of 
Newman, Manning, 
— Colenso, Ward 
and Faber only in so 
far as Stanley befriend- 
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would of themselves ence are nom pass- 
fill more than a vol- es of lasting interest, 
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ord, such as. Dr. bv B. ARTHUR PENRHYN STANLEY tions. There are a 


Greenhill, or had re- 

mained at school for some time after his own quitting it, such as 
the present Dean of Durham, or were resident at the sister-Univer- 
sity, such as the present Master of the Temple, were treasured 
with an instinctive sense of their present and their future value. 
And as years went by, and the circle of correspondents widened, 
the it became one of his most characteristic features. It is 
impossible to reproduce in writing the charm of his manner, the 
fascination of his voice, his face, his gestures. Yet much of that 
which defies description survives in his letters, so early did he learn 
to transfer to paper with singular freshness and fidelity the im- 
pressions and the scenes of his daily experience.” 

His letters to the Queen, to his sister, to his cousin, the Hon, 
Louisa Stanley, to Miss Adeane, Mrs, Drummond, Mrs. Augustus 
Hare, Dr. Liddell, Prof. Max Miiller, Benjamin Jowett and a host 
of other correspondents at different periods of his life, have been 
utilized by Mr. Prothero in such a way as to make Stanley's char- 


of mind and soul stand out on almost every , and to 
give these volumes, to a great extent, the value and sigalicance of 


couple of pages on the 
Cid that are made beautiful by admiration well expressed, and 
enthusiasm for the romance of heroism. A description of 
Isinore, and of the influence of Shakespeare upon its nomencla- 
ture, is equally interesting, and so are his descriptions of Moscow 
a the pages devoted to his travels in the East with the Prince of 
es. 
oe — the following description of his second visit, in 1866, to 
jus [X.:— 
“ T went in full decanal costume. He observed and took hold of the 
cassock which I wore. He said,‘ I have seen something of this kind 
before. It is the same as an — clergyman once wore in com~- 
po ac see me. His name was mpson, We spent one or two 
minutes in endeavoring to ascertain who Thompson could be. It 
turned out to be Townsend, Who had come in former years on a 
mission for converting the Pope. The Pope said, with shouts of 
ee or ‘And what do you suppose he came to do?—the most 
ridiculous thing in the world, to attempt the fusion of the two 


Churches, What nonsense! As if in matters of faith you could 
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make exchanges, In matters of politics and commerce you can 
subtract and make exchanges, but in matters of religion, in matters 
of the Seven Sacraments, to say “ Take five and leave two ”—quite 
ridiculous!’ He also spoke of the difficulty of understanding 
Townsend's Latin. Townsend, in fact, eee f as we afterwards 
learnt, insisted on speaking in Latin with the English pronuncia- 
tion, so that he said, ‘ Sancte Pater,’ which the Pope understood to 
be ‘Sancte Peter,’ and was much gratified, but at the same time 
perplexed. He said, ‘It is impossible to understand the pronunci- 
ation.. We pronounce it in this way'—and he then repeated the 
first two lines of the ‘Zneid.’” 

When, in 1870, the Pope lost the temporal power, Stanley thus 
proclaimed his sorrow :—“ It is rather a grief to me. It had been 
so much reduced that it did very little harm, and I am afraid that 
the spiritual power, which is only another kind of temporal power, 
will be much more mischievous without the moderating checks in- 
volved in the regal sition.” 

“ He saw in the Prince-Bishop of Rome [adds Mr. Prothero] the 
last and greatest survivor of the old mixed sovereignties which had 
once been common; his picturesque feeling resented the destruc- 
tion of a ge historical anomaly ; he loved Rome in its mediz- 
val as well as its classic aspects; he deplored an event which tend- 
ed to convert, by the artificial process of a sudden annexation, the 
one spot in Europe that was the home of strange ecclesiastical 
customs, and of poetic and artistic ruins, into the commonplace 
capital of a kingdom of yesterday.” 

Among the many distinguished persons who visited Westmins- 
ter Abbey with Stanley was Renan. “Everything he saw,” writes 
Stanley, “ was seen with the greatest interest. 1 do not think that 
he, any more than other Frenchmen, was familiar with the mediaz- 
val history of English kings, but still the general effect of the Con- 
fessor’s Chapel was vividly impressed upon him, I told him the 
story that is portrayed there, of the Seven Sleepers of Ephesus, 
whom, in a trance, the Confessor had seen turning round from 
their net sides to their left, and from which he augured that the 
great changes of the Norman Conquest were impending over the 
world, He also saw with interest the place designed for the mon- 
ument of the Prince Imperial, the controversy about which had not 
then reached a termination. ‘It is strange,’ he said, ‘how much 
more poetical are the events of history than poetry itself.’ A few 
days afterward I met M. Renan at dinner in London, It was just 
when the decisive change of public feeling in the general election 
was aes place, and I asked, ‘ What impression is produced upon 
you by this great event?’ He said, ‘It reminds me of the story 
which you told me in the Chapel of Edward the Confessor. The 
people are ordinarily like the Seven Sleepers of Ephesus. The 
sleep from generation to generation, and nothing occurs to distur 
their slumbers, Now and then, like the Sleepers, they turn round 
from the right to the left, or from the left hand to the right, and 
then ensue;the great changes of mankind.’ ” 

Stanley was fond of collecting anecdotes about Thiers, one of the 
best being undoubtedly the following :— 


“* Grévy was complaining, after his manner, of the ways of Provi- 
dence. Thiers protested. ‘Quant au bon Dieu, je suis toujours 
ministériel.’ (‘ When it is a question of the good God, I am always 


sed to 


on the side of the Government.’) Thiers was always op 
orette I 


civil interments. ‘When I am taken to Notre Dame de 
desire to have a quantity of Holy Water, a great quantity of Holy 
Water. Iam of the religion of Henri Quatre.’ hen Pressensé 
went to him with a deputation of Protestant ministers, and spoke 


incidentally of the greatness of Calvin, he said,‘Ah, no! Calvin 
may have ees a distinguished scholar, but your really great man 
was Henri Quatre. To become a Catholic and remain a Protestant 


—that is the real thing for mankind,’” 

His solution of the Eastern Question, proposed after a visit to 
the Mosque of Cordova, is characteristic :—‘* solution of the 
Turkish Question is to remove the Sultan, after Gladstone has pen- 
sioned him off, to be out of the way of mischief, or of doing mis- 
chief, dere, re-establish him as Caliph of Cordova, clean out the 
ca , and restore the Mosque.” ‘ 

As the official guardian of Westminster Abbey, Stanley's influ- 
ence has been most widely felt, To him the Abbey was the em- 
bodiment of a comprehensive national church, the centre of his 
country’s life, the burial place of her rulers and her heroes, an 
“unique representative of the varieties of the creeds of the nation, 
its worship, its sects and parties, its interests and pursuits, embrac- 
ing the greatest possible range within religious limits, and gather- 
ing beneath one consecrated roof every form of human activity, lay 
and ecclesiastical, religious and secular, Here, side by side, lay not 
only those who in life were separated by — literary, or mili- 

ousies, but English, French and worthies, sceptics 
elievers, Protestants and Roman Catholics, Churchmen and 
Nonconformists.” He became the soul of the Abbey, he labored 
to make it an eloquent memorial of all that was greatest and best 
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in his country’s history, that its influence might be felt through- 
out the land, and link, with the thrill of pride at the thought of 
her mighty dead, in the nation’s heart a religious sentiment that 
would cement the bond between the people and their God. He 
aimed to make it the national temple, and he succeeded. 

The business details of his charge, to be true, might have fallen 
into better hands, In such questions, in fact, he found it difficult 
to take an interest, and his real ignorance of money matters made 
him timorous, “He never mastered arithmetic,” says Mr. Prothero, 
“and though, when at Rugby, he considered himself ‘not so 
very bad an accountant,’ he never quite appreciated the difference 
between eighteen-pence and one-and-eightpence.” In this same con- 
nection, Mr. Locker-Lampson relates of him a characteristic story : 

“TI was telling him that musician Hallé’s cook had lately won a 
good round sum of money in a lottery with the number 23. Hallé 
was interested, and saket her how she came to fix on so lucky a 
number, ‘Oh! sir,’ said she, ‘I had a dream. I dreamt of num- 
ber seven, I dreamt of it three times, and as three times seven 
makes twenty-three, I chose that number, sir.’ When I had con- 
cluded my story, I observed a wistful expression on Arthur’s coun- 
tenance, as if he were ready, nay anxious, to be amused, but could 
not for the life of him quite manage it. Then suddenly his face 
brightened, and he said, but not without a tinge of dejection, ‘Ah, 
yes, I see; yes, I ot ge three times seven is #o¢ twenty-three.’ ” 

But he understood the magnitude of his mission in a nobler 
sense. He created the spirit of a “ Greater England,” he fostered 
the sentiment of pm ang A that spread and grew after his death 
until it manifested itself, as he would have wished it, in its full sig- 
nificance beside the memorial window to Lowell. 

Of his beautiful home-life we have many glimpses in these pages. 
His biographer has shown the most delicate tact in selecting the 
passages referring to Lady Stanley, and his comment is worthy of 
the extracts. The change that came over Stanley's life after her 
death is the more cant for the manly courage with which he 
tried to bear the blow, resolutely trying to forget in the fulfilment 
of his duties the hopeless bitterness of his sorrow. 

“It was on Ash Wednesday, the same day on which Stanley’s 
mother had died, that his wife, after he had read to her for the last 
time, passed away in her sleep, ‘On this same dark day the two great 
lights of my life have gone out,’ he says to Pearson in a letter writ- 
ten on March Ist, entreating him to come at once to the Deanery. 
The two chief sorrows of his life are commemorated in lines that 
were written shortly before his own end.” Andon Christmas day, 
1877, he wrote to the Queen :— 

“On the anniversary of our wedding-day the window was 
completed over her grave, and there is now nothing further to be 
done in that sweet spot, which Your Majesty has given to her, till 
I join her,” 

The record of his visit to America, and of his appreciation of 
the hospitality shown to him is of special interest to readers in this 
country.’ His letters to the Queen, and to friends at home, show 
the gentle friendliness, the unfailing courtesy with which he re- 
ceived the civilities showered upon him, as they show the clearness 
of his powers of observation. 

This is not the place to discuss at length his activity in the life 
of the Church. ‘On many grave theological questions he kept 
silent. His interest in theology was historical rather than direct, 
and he preferred to dwell upon the moral characteristics of Chris- 


Mr, Prothero has wrought well. He has given us a picture of 
Stanley in all the numerous phases of his noble and useful life : 
ecclesiastic, patriot, man-of-letters, traveller, philanthropist, edu- 
cator, He has used the materials placed in his hands to the best 
possible advantage, and he has given to the world a biography that 
may well be considered final, even though the influence of its sub- 
ject did not stop with death, but is still felt as a power for good 
among Anglo-Saxon —. 

The portrait of Dean Stanley on the preceding p 
by Mr. Frank Fowler for The Critic of July 30, 18 
pany an article on “ Dean Stanley and his Friends.” 
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The Lounger 


IT IS A CAPITAL idea of the Music Club to give its entertain- 
ments in Mr. Chase’s studios. To hear music amid artistic 
surroundings adds very much to its charm, The Club’s first con- 
cert of the season was given last Saturday night in the a¢e/zer of 
Mr. Chase, which is in the old Studio Building on West Tenth 
Street. If this were not a cat ye oe! paragraph, which ought to be 
short, I should like to speak of that curious old building with its 


confusing halls, whose walls are dotted with the names of half the 
well-known artists of New York, particularly those of an older gen- 
eration than that to which Mr. Chase and his work belong. 
attraction of this first concert was the young Polish pi 
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Slivinski, who seemed to be inspired by his gre ge surround- 
ings and the character of his audience to do his best. There was 
nothing that he played more suited to the room than the Chopin 
selections, and nothing that he played with a more sympathetic 
touch. I must say that I enjoy music much more in such circum- 
stances than in the regulation concert hall, which, though its seats 
may be more substantial than camp-chairs and give one a little 
more confidence when he sits down, is still so flooded with light 
and heat, and so oppressive by its bigness, that one does not 
feel en rapport with the performer so wholly as in such a room 
as Mr. Chase’s studio. The atmosphere there is redolent of 
music and art, and the audience is set off against a background 
that no opera-house can give. I could not help thinking what a 
pity it was that there was no photographer there with his camera 
and flash light to make a picture of the scene, though no picture 
not in color could do it justice. Mr, Chase has several studios, 
each one of which has its own peculiar attraction. The one where 
the concert was held is the largest, and was originally the exhibi- 
tion gallery of the Studio Building. It is lighted in the daytime 
from the immense skylight that makes a dome of its roof, and which 
the moon turned into a silver dome on this occasion. The artifi- 
cial lights of the room were gas and oil lamps, the former throwing 
its rays through old wrought-iron street lamps that have probably 
done duty in Venice or some other Old World city. On the plat- 
form at the end of the room, where the piano stood, was a large 
lamp with a red shade which threw a streak of flame into the cen- 
tre of a copy of Velasquez’s “‘ Weavers,” which Mr, Chase made 
in Spain in his student days. It was most effective. A group of 
young girls sat on a divan at the back of the piano, while the rest 
of the audience sat or stood in groups about the room, backed by 
draperies, bits of old armor, pictures in frames and out, panels of 
Cordova leather, an old sail suspended from the ceiling in a 
corner, and all those bewildering odds and ends dear to the heart 
of an artist, but the despair of the orderly housewife. Degas or 
Sargent would immortalize the scene had they been there, I am 
sure, Where is Mr, Chase that he does not seize the opportunity 
that fate and the Music Club have laid at his very door! 


*_ * * 


ON CHRISTMAS Eve, Mr. Richard M. Hunt received the follow- 
ing cablegram :—Hunt, architecte, New York,élu Institut, Garnier,” 
In some doubt as to the exact nature of the greatness which had been 
thrust upon him, Mr. Hunt cabled to his old fellow-student at the 
Beaux-Arts, the designer of the Grand Opera House and other 
famous buildings in Paris:—‘t Profonde recennaisance.” As he 
had long been one of the forty Correspondents of the Académie des 
Beaux-Arts, he inferred that the new election was in the nature of 
a promotion, And so it has been proved to be by the congratula- 
tory letters that have poured in from France since the beginning 
of the year. Mr, Hunt is now one of the ten Foreign Associates 
of the Académie—one of the five divisions of the Institut de 
France. The compliment is a deserved as well as a distinguished 
one, 
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* * * 


“ WHILE SHARING your distaste for ‘ sights ’ and ‘ evenings,’” 
writes Dr. Caskie Harrison of Brooklyn, “1 think we can hardly call 
them ‘ peculiarities,’ except as all idiom is ‘ peculiar ’—or ‘ monstrosi- 
ties,’ except as all derelicts are ‘ monstrous,’ Authorities agree as 
to the genitival origin of these adverbs (most commonly, perhaps, 
oe in modern English by ‘ needs,’ ‘nowadays’ and a few 
others) and as to their extensive use in earlier periods, Earle 
(‘ Phil. Eng. Tongue,’ p. 410) says that these forms are now anti- 
quated, though ‘ we have in familiar and homely use mornings and 
evenings.’ Kellner (‘ Hist. English yy Pp. 120) quotes, * Not 
a soul in the Grave House, zgh/s, but Liston, from ‘ Pearl Powder,’ 
by Mrs. Edwards, p. 57; and from Shakespeare, ‘ Troilus,’ iv., 5, 
12, ‘Tis but early hoes * (— of or in the day)—the latter of which 
is, on the whole, ‘ higher rece than the ‘ certain charming 
American writer ’—even than Sir Walter Scott. The latter has to 
answer for weightier sins against purity than his ‘slept nights,’ 
which phrase may be explained by the cognate accusative of dura- 
tion, as meaning past his nights in sleep instead of dissipating them 
in moonlight contemplation.” 
* * & 


AT THE VERY MOMENT that I was complimenting Walter Dam- 
rosch on his bold stand against the despotic action of the Musical 
Mutual Protective Union in the matter of Otto Hegner, the ‘cellist, 
a few weeks since, Mr. Damrosch was yielding to the Union's de- 
mands, He has now been fined $30 for his temerity in resisting 
for a moment the decree of the directors of that body. I at- 


congr: 
ulate the M. M, P. U. on its complete triumph in a woefully bad 
cause, 


* * * 
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“ HERE,” WRITES C, C, H., “is a little anecdote of Zola, with 
whom I had a talk in Paris last June, just before his visit to Eng- 
land, Since then he may have enlarged his horizon in the matter 
of English literature, of which, he then said, he was no judge, as 
hedid not know the language. ‘That is the way with us old fel- 
lows: we know only our own tongue. But I have read one book 
in English, by a young man called George Moore. The title was, 
I believe, ‘ Mousseline.’” Whereat. I laughed, accusing Zola of in- 
venting a title for the moment, and ke oy to him to write a 
story—a girl’s story (this, with malice which he appreciated), bear- 
ing that heading. ‘Oh! no,’ he answered, with his rare, melancholy 
smile ; ‘not mousseline, to-day. Velvet, brocade, if you will, or 
ces étoffes de Liberté, but not mousseline, which is quite out of 
fashion,’ Now I confess I don’t know George Moore’s ‘ Mousse- 
line.’ Do you?” I do: its name is “ A Drama in Muslin.” 

* * * 

A WELL-KNOWN WRITER of humorous prose and verse was 
talking with a bibNomaniac, a day or two ago, when the latter said : 
—‘ By the way, I am collecting first editions of American authors. 
I want to add your first book to my collection, Have you any 
copies of the first edition?” “ Yes,” answered the author, “I have 
all of them!” 

* * * 


I¥ THE GENTLEMEN who object to Mr, St, Gaudens’s design 
for a Columbian medal do so on moral grounds, that is one thing ; 
but when they object to it on art grounds, that is another question, 
and one upon which they are not competent to judge. Mr, St. 
Gaudens probably did not know that they would have anything to 
say in the matter: if he had, it is doubtful whether he would have 
accepted the commission. Mr. Thacher was the man he dealt 
with, and Mr, Thacher has had so much to do with art for a year 
or so past, that he looks at pictures and statues from a different 
point of view than that which was taken by the gentlemen who have 
presumed to criticise the design, Mr. St. Gaudens is a great artist, 
and when he sonnet the important works upon which he was en- 
gaged to design this Columbian medal, he was actuated by purely 
altruistic motives. He has heard eve complaints of every- 
thing that the Government touched in the line of art, from archi- 
tecture to postage-stamps, and he saw an opportunity to retrieve 
the bad reputation we so richly deserve. He designed a work of 
art that would have done the country honor had it been accepted, 
but, owing to the action of certain Senators, it has only made us more 
ridiculous than we were, Heretofore we have shown a negative 
bad taste; now we have made it positive. Perhaps, if Mr. St. 
Gaudens had fully understood the class of people for whom the 
medal was intended, he would have conformed more to the philis- 
tine idea, but he only —e of his art and made a design of ex- 
quisite beauty. A friend of mine who has seen the medal, and who 
is anything but a philistine, says that it is superb; but he does 
think that for its Ps ta the figure of America might have had at 
least a whisp of drapery about it. 

*_ * * 


A DESIGN for a Columbian medal much more dear to the heart of 
the average Senator is that designed at the instance of the Numis- 
matical Society, by Mr. James A. Whitehouse, and made by Messrs. 
Tiffany & Co, There is nothing about Mr. Whitehouse's design 
that could offend anyone—excépt, possibly, an artist. A head of 
Columbus—a head only—adorns the obverse side of the medal, a 
laurel-wreath the reverse. To be sure, the ‘design is altogether 
conventional and uninteresting, but that is what a design should be 
that is intended for Philistine officials. The great mistake was 
in apenas an artist of Mr, St. Gaudens’s rank to make a design 
for Senators to decide upon. Mr. Whitehouse would have pleased 
them much better, ab ae 


“I DON’T KNOW anything about arf, but I know what I /ée,” 
says the Philistine, on his round of the galleries; and you are 
not surprised, after this hackneyed apology, when he stops you be- 
fore the worst picture on the walls, and exclaims: —‘ Now ¢hat is 
the sort of thing that pleases me.” But one may know little about 
the graphic or plastic arts without being in any sense a Philistine. 
For instance, a young man whose vocation brings him in constant 
contact with nature, and whose eye for the beautiful in lan 
is highly trained, asked me a question about the work of a certain: 
famous painter, one of whose canvases faced us from the walls of 
the Academy last week. “ You _—— know more about it than 
I do,” I replied. “0, no,” said he, “I’m only a eres, | to try to 
learn something about art.” It is not often that your highly edu- 
cated, recently wt ir takes - ™ rec an attitude 
in discussing any subject under the sun, ‘On inning to 
to learn’! “sak it wae not affectation, either, but dewarignt ao 3 
esty. 

** * 
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WHAT IS sup to be the only copy extant of the act of Par- 

se sen 1649, n oe wig® — 7 eauers 
i or Instituting the Propagation o ospel amon 

the Indians of New England, has been ~ ; 

by the Presbyterian Board of Missions. 
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In a “ Talk to Young Men on Education,” in the December 
Review of Reviews, Walter Wrenn gives this sound advice :— 
“I have one disagreeable thing to say—I will get it over and 
done with. The i your invitation and of your signatures 
was not enough. not underrate the importance of good 
hand g- Every learner should systematically practice good, 
readable handwriting. He should be able to read his own notes 
and commonplace books as easily as print. The lines should be 
the proper distance apart, and the margin wide enough to allow the 
insertion of notes and references, Good writing is most important. 
It is useful whatever your future career—whether law, physic or 
divinity, army, navy or diplomacy, Oxford, Cambridge or the Civil 
Service. I learned this a great many years ago from an order or 
instruction made by Lord Palmerston when he was.at the Forei 
Office. Examinations have to be gone through, It is no good for 
answers to be complete, terse and accurate unless they are also 
readable, There is no need for a teacher to preach to a learner on 
the evils of ignorance—how the ignorant are at the mercy of the’ 
learned, how dull and sordid and grovelling are the lives of the 
ignorant. You asked me to come among you as a teacher ; let me 
teach you what I can in the time allotted me.” 


Two New Free Libraries 


THE WEBSTER FREE LIBRARY in Seventy-sixth Street near the 
East River has — been opened to the public. It forms part of 
the comprehensive work planned by the East-Side House Associa- 
tion, which is, itself, an off-shoot of the Church Club. The build- 
ing is at present three stories high, but will be completed in time 
(as shown in the picture from the Hera/d, presented herewith), ac- 
cording to plans made in the office of Mr. Russell Sturgis, the 
architect. Mr. C. B. Webster donated the building, and Mr, Ed- 
ward Clarence Spofford the library, consisting of over four thousand 
volumes. Mr. Spofford, it will be remembered, presented a library 
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AYeR MEMORIAL LIBRARY 


to the West Point Military Academy, some years ago. The Web- 
ster Library will be a free circulating library, but there is a com- 
modious reading-room connected with it. The interior arrange- 
ment of the building provides for a lecture-hall on the first floor, 
which does service for a Kindergarten also ; the second story con- 
tains the library and reading-room, and the third is arranged for the 
residence of Mr, W. Hodges, the librarian. It contains also apart- 
ments for future use. The officers and managers of the library are 
Everett P. Wheeler, President; Bishop Potter, J. Pierpont Mo 
and R. Fulton Cutting, Vice-Presidents ; with the Associate Man- 
=: ohn Sabine Smith, Edward R. Satterlee, W. Franklin 
E. D. Perry, A. McLean Parker and Willis B. Hol- 
combe, Secretary and resident manager. A lecture-room, a picture- 
a — club-rooms, etc., are among the plans of the 
ide House Association, which was organized only a little 
over three years ago. 

The town of Ayer, Mass., was presented onJan. 13 with a hand- 
some library building by Mr. Frederick F, Ayer, to whose family the 
place is sec te ted for its name, its town hall and several 
other gifts and ts. The building is of Cleveland white stone, 
with a frontage of sixty feet and a depth of eighty, and the li- 
brary that now fills its shelves is also a present from Mr. Ayer, 
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London Letter 


IN AN ENGLAND where literature is principally left to take care 
of itself, it is rather strange to read of the jubilee of an author 
being celebrated with national rejoicings that are shared by Em- 
peror and nt alike. We do not, I fear, so greatly care for the 
anniversaries of our literary men as the Hungarians do for that of 
Maurice Jokai, whose name has been resounding through Europe 
during the last week, It is fifty years since Jokai published his first 
play, ‘‘ The Jew’s Son,” when he was no more than seventeen years 
old ; and, as if to celebrate his jubilee, Messrs, Lawrence & Bullen 
have just issued an English translation of “ Eyes like the Sea,” one 
of the best-reputed of his novels. Hitherto Jokai has been rather 
neglected in England. Critics have had the courage to compare 
him to Sir Walter Scott, but it is difficult to believe that Mr. An- 
drew Lang would pardon the comparison. For Jokai’s historical 
novels are apt to be a little dull, and their ponderous length has 
militated against their chance of success in thiscountry. But there 
were not found wanting enthusiasts to get up a Jokai dinner at the 
Holborn Restaurant, and to drink with all the customary honors 
the health of the veteran novelist. It was pleasant to notice that 
among the guests was Mr. R. Nesbit Bain, whose energy and 
knowledge have done so much towards making Jokai known to the 
English public. It is said that, during his fifty years of literary 
activity, Jokai has produced no fewer than one hundred novels, and 
that so great is his popularity among his own people that his first 
half-share in the profits of a collected edition of his works just is- 
sued amounts to some 7500/, 

Mr. Sydney Grundy’s new comedy, “ An Old Saw,” which was 
produced on Saturday night at the Garrick Theatre, has a more 
than ordinary interest for the author and the dramatic critic, It will 
be within the memory of anyone who has followed the annals of 
the London stage with care that just three years ago Mr. Grundy 
ran atilt against dramatic critics in general and Mr. Clement Scott 
in particular, and made the daily press ring with some very violent - 
expressions of discontent against the brotherhood. It is unfair, of 
course, to connect “ An Old Saw” with an old quarrel ; but it nev- 
ertheless does seem as though Mr. Grundy had been awaiting his 
opportunity for a more vivid reply than the correspondence column 
could allow him. For the principal interest in “An Old Saw” is 
centred in the Moonlight Chub, a coterie of journalists who praise 
and condemn the things offered to them with an eye either to 
their personal prejudice, or to the advertisement columns of their 
papers. A young author offends the club, and the writers com- 
— it thereupon league themselves together to damn his play. 

he idea is a clever one, and it is admirably worked out; but the 
picture it gives is, I sincerely believe, a representation of a body of 
men that never flourished, nor ever cou/d flourish in London. For 
one thing, our dramatic critics are far too isolated, far too self-de- 
pendent to confide to each other their illicit little schemes; for 
another, the papers which these critics are depicted as representing 
are of a class that has absolutely no influence upon the fortunes of 
a play. “ The Vulture” (so is the weekly named) would be taken 
in solely by the members of some low-class sporting club, and 
would never reach the tables of the general public at all, But how- 
ever visionary the facts may be, it is indisputable that the scenes in 
the club are exceedingly realistic and admirably managed, and that 
the various types of journalism are very cleverly contrasted, It is 
quite the kind of piece to attract the literary world, though I doubt 
whether the play-going populace as a whole take enough interest in 
the inner workings of journalistic cliques to appreciate its subtle- 
ties. 

This week has seen another revival at Daly’s Theatre, and the 
preet occasion is one of genuine success. Everyone appears to 

charmed with Mr, Daly’s version of “ Twelfth Night ” and with 
Miss Ada Rehan’s restrained and womanly interpretation of Viola. 
Mr. James Lewis is, perhaps, a little wanting in breadth and unctuous- 
ness for Sir Toby, but Mr. Clarke’s Malvolio is original, thought- 
ful and neonates, Wom every point of view. I wonder, though, 
why Mr. Arthur Bourchier was not cast for the Clown. He has 
played the part before, and played it admirably, whereas the pres- 
ent representative of the character seems to miss the Shakespearian 
spirit altogether. 

An art volume has reached us from Brussels which will not, I 
think, wait long for.a translator. It takes the form of what is, I 
believe, the first full critical study of the works of Hans Memling, 
and from the pen of Mr. A. J, Wauters, The work is all 
too brief, but it is profusely illustrated by reproductions of the most 
notable of the master’s pictures, and is in every way a beautiful and 
valuable addition to the library. There are as yet no rumors of an 
English edition, but it is safe to predict that another publishing 
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season will-find Memling as much the fashion with connoisseurs as 
Rembrandt is now. A good study goes a long way towards reviv- 
ing an half-forgotten reputation. 

f was writing last week about Mrs. Humphry Ward’s new novel, 
and in the interim there has appeared what purports to be the first 
and only authoritative note upon its. character. We are told that 
it is to reo no. religious controversy, nor stir any social discus- 
sion, but will be simply a study of female character, bearing as a 
title the name of its heroine, Mrs. Ward is at the ine moment 
busily adding the finishing touches to her work, which is expected 
to leave her hands in a month’s time, and to reach:those of the 
public during the first week in April. It is said, by the bye, that 
no fewer than 140,000 copies of “ David Grieve ’ have been sold, 
counting all the various editions in which the story has appeared, 
[See Note, p. 46, in Zhe Critic of Jan. 20.} 

Mr. Thomas Hardy has collaborated with the Hon. Mrs. Hen- 
niker, sister of Lord Houghton, the present Vic of Ireland, ina 
short story which is to appear during February in the pages of'a 
London weekly newspaper. It is sdid by those who know that the 
new tale approximates “ Tess” in the fearless fashion in which it 
approaches a certain side of the sexual question, and that the de- 
nouement of the story presents another facet of a problem sug- 
gested by a certain very bold passage in Mr. Gilbert ‘Parker's 
“ Trespasser.” In any case, the study of Mr. Hardy in collaboration 
will be interesting. 

Mr. Zangwill’s new novel, of which I spoke last week, is to be 
called “The Master.” It apparently covers a wide field, for it 
opens in a woodland settlement in ‘the Far West and transfers its 
characters to the height of a London season. The prospect is 
tempting, but, though it is difficult to say what Mr. Zangwill does 
not know, one cannot help suspecting him. of having here ventured 
into regions that he can only judge by hearsay, and of running 
coma like a risk of missing that intimate knowledge of his 
people which gave such a peculiar vratsemblance to his studies of 
the Ghetto. But Mr. Zangwill is so unexpectedly versatile that the 
chances are all in favor of success. 

LONDON, 12 Jan., 1894. 


Boston Letter 


HARDLY HAD MY pen dried after transcribing the extremely 
Bohemian verses on vagabond life read by Richard Hovey before the 
Dartmouth Club, when Boston was astonished by the news of his 
marriage. Not a word had been hinted of such a prospective 
event, and no public ceremony was held; but in the home of Dr. 
Tenney, on Marlborough Street, with no guests present, the double 
marriage service was carried out. I say double for the reason that 
both bride and bridegroom, having lived abroad considerably, 
favored a civil as well as a religious ceremony. So a young lawyer 
employed by the New York, New Haven & Hartford ailroad Co., 
acting as justice of the peace, tied the knot by civil process, and 
Prof. Parker, formerly of Dartmouth College, officiated at the relig- 
ious service, The bride was Mrs. Henrietta Russell, formerly the 
wife of Edmund Russell, the lecturer on Delsarte and the apostle 
of estheticism. The bride first met and became interested in her 
first husband through the Delsarte system, while both were teach- 
ing it, and she met and became interested in her second husband 
also while he was lecturing on Delsarteism in New York, Wash- 
ington and other places, She herself studied under the younger 
Delsarte in Paris when a girl, and after his death returned to 
America, Next she went to London where, obtaining the friend- 
ship of Mrs, Campbell-Praed and Felix Moscheles, she succeeded 
in drawing Robert Browning, Gladstone and other noted le 
to her drawing-room lectures, On her return to America, she met 
with the same social attention at Newport and Bar Harbor. A 
business partnership with Edmund Russell resulted in a matrimo- 
nial Lpertnenmoip. 0 be followed by a separation and a divorce secured 
by Mrs, Russell in Sioux Falls. 

Mr. Richard Hovey, as many undoubtedly know, has been a 
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man of many occupations besides Delsarte lecturing. Somebody 
said of him at college potieating Se erratic jus) that he was 
either at the head or the foot of his class, as the mood seized him, 


a sag, osm no more difficulty in obtaining the former place 
the latter. He was, I am told, at one time a candidate for 
church orders, and even lived for a while in a monastery to pre- 
for an Episcopal rectorship. A subsequent course of study at 
johns Hopkins University, and of lecture-giving at the Concord 
oy Dek followed by a brief career as an actor, and that in 


turn by Delsarteism, while all the time his pen was busy in writin 
Pp essays and poems. The poem from 
If all the 
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- The wedding of Harvard College to the Harvard Annex does not’ 
pee smoothly, Not only have the Overseers received the‘ 
New York (the one mentioned in 7he Critic last week), but 
also another from a number of collegiate alumne, asking that 
women students be admitted to such uate courses as can be 
opened to them without involving the University in. additional ex- 
se; while the committee chosen to collect the Annex fund of 
by6,008, to be guaranteed to Harvard on condition that the regular 
Harvard degree shall be given to Annex students, has recommended 
that that fund be —— as a oe until Jan. 1, 1895, on the 
ground that the College has not fulfilled the condition. In other 
words, the cry is for a closer union with Harvard than the present 
plan involves. 

The successor of Alice Freeman Palmer in the Presidency of 
Wellesley College died of pneumonia last Saturday. Miss Helen A. 
Shafer had given the College a strong and successful administra~ 
tion, and her frail physique was the only obstacle to her continued 
success. She was a native of Newark, N.’J.; and was graduated 
from Oberlin College. In 1877 she was’ called from the High 
School at St. Louis to the chair of mathematics at Wellesley, and, 
upon the resignation of Pres. Freeman in 1887, was chosen the ex- 
ecutive officer. For the present Miss Francés Helen Lord, Profes- 
sor of Latin Language and Literature, is acting as Chairman of the 
academic council, and, as she was the acting dent during Miss. 
Shafer’s absence abroad, it is possible that the Presidency may be 
offered to-her, ' 

Another publishing-house has failed. ‘The Russell Publishing 
Co., well known to readers through its children’s magazine, Our 
Little Ones, has assigned to the Hon, H. W. Bragg. The Com- 
pany. started a family magazine called 7he Whole ey oe a 
year or so ago, but before it could be placed on a paying basis, the’ 
general business depression came on. 

BOSTON, 23 Jan., 1894. CHARLES E. L. WINGATE, 


Chicago Letter 


A. C. McCLurc & Co, HAVE a published ‘a volume on “The 
Spanish Pioneers,” by Charles F. Lummis, author of “ Strange 
orners of our Country,” which should find its way into every 
household. So little is known by Americans of the epoch it de- 
scribes, so fascinating are the tales of these explorations, and so 
heroic:‘the men who made them, that it is like a new and thrilling 
novel. By way of authenticating the history, A. F. Bandelier,. 
whose researches in regard to early American exploration have been 
of great value, writes a little preface in which he says :—‘ The 
views presented in this book have already taken their place in his- 
torical literature, but they are certainly altogether new ground for 
a popular work, Because it is new, some who have not fully fol- 
lowed the recent march of scientific investigation may fear that it is 
not authentic. I can only say that the estimates and, statements. 
embodied in this volume are strictly true, and that I hold myself 
ready to defend them from the standpoint of historical science,” 
Mr. Lummis has written this book in the interest of fair play and 
because he believes it to be impossible for Americans to reach the 
truth in ye to the Spanish pioneers from any English text- 
book. In his opinion, “the Spanish pioneering of the Americas 
was the largest and longest and most marvellous. feat of manhood 
in all history,” and yet the school histories, and many more 
tentious ones, practically omit more than a century after Columbus’ 
discovery, and begin the records of this Continent with the found- 
ing of Jamestown in 1607, Mr. Lummis justifies, too, his state- 
ment that this omission covers ‘the most romantic and gallant 
chapter ” of these records, and his more important assertion that to 
Spain belongs the credit “ not only of discovery, but of centuries of 
such pioneering as no other nation ever paralleled in any land.” 
The record of her achievements during the ae in which she 
seemed to be the only nation fully awake to the fact that a new 
world had been discovered, is startling in its importance, By the 
time that the first English settlement was founded in America, 
“ the Spanish were permanently established in Florida and New 
Mexico, and absolute masters of a vast territory to the South, 
They had already discovered, conquered, and partly colonized 
inland America from northeastern to Buenos Ayres, 
from ocean to ocean. Half of the United States, all Mexico, Yu- 
catan, Central America, Venezuela, Ecuador, Bolivia, Paraguay, 
Peru, Chili, New Granada, and a huge area besides, were 
by ecen Sepens oe acquired a few acres on the nearest 
of America, * * * were iards who first saw and 
explored the greatest gulf in the world ; who 


the two rivers ; Spaniards who found the ocean ; 
Srontenhe che teuseumr ie iaaaien tom of Ameri- 
on, Spanien wae 
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sand miles inland long before the first Anglo-Saxon came to the At- 
lantic seaboard.” 


Still further to exalt these pioneers, Mr. Lummis compares the 
deserts and forests which they explored with the compar- 
ely fertile wilderness subdued by the English, and the fierce 
oo they encountered with the far less barbarous Indians who 
attac our forefathers. He cites a case where twenty-two 
thousand settlers were slaughtered at Sorata, and another in Bo- 
livia, when a colony larger than New York city at the time of the 
Revolution was entirely wiped out, And yet he describes the 
Spaniards as far more humane and generous to the Indians than 
we have ever been. Spain's legislation in their behalf, he says, was 
much better than that of any other country which colonized the 
Continent, and its intercourse with them more just and tolerant 
throughout. But the most interesting part of this little book lies 
in the fascinating tales, which are more exciting than any romance. 
Mr. Lummis does not make the most of them; they are worthy of 
a far more picturesque and vivid setting, but even as he tells them, 
they are thrilling enough. The story of Cabezade Vaca, the first 
European to cross this Continent, wandering for years “ on foot, 
unarmed and naked ”; the bravery of Zaldivar and his little band ; 
Alvarado’s daring leap, and the adventures of many heroes in the 
search for El Dorado, the American Golden Fleece—these are tales 
to stir the blood of the most conventional, And finer than any is 
the romantic story of Francisco Pizarro, ‘‘ the greatest of pioneers,” 
the man who, from being a swineherd in Truxillo, rose through 
innumerable privations and sufferings, with a bravery almost in- 
poo ae anaporta to be the conqueror and ruler of Peru. These 
fascinating tales are told simply and without unnecessary flourish- 
¢s, and it is fortunate that they are thus placed within the reach of 
everyone, 

r. Hobart Chatfield-Taylor’s latest novel, “An American Peer- 
ess,” which I reviewed a few weeks ago in this column, will soon be 
published in London by Chapman & Hall, It has been very well 
received thus far by the critics. 

Mr. Harry B. Smith, the author of “ Robin Hood” and several 
other librettos, has written a comedy of which no less a person than 
William Shakespeare is the hero. It is to be privately printed at 
the Déa/ press, the edition being strictly limited to one hundred cop- 
ies. Apropos of matters dramatic, Mr. Brander Matthews has ac- 

ted an invitation to lecture before the Twentieth Century Club of 
this city in April. His subject will be “‘ Conventions of the Drama.” 

Ade Patti gave two concerts here last week, and attracted 
such enormous audiences that hundreds were turned away from 
the Auditorium, In commenting on the character of the crowd 
which heard her, a man of wide experience said that the same peo- 
ple goto hear Patti who listen to Col. Ingersoll, and they go no- 
where else, 

CHICAGO, 23 Jan., 1894. Lucy MONROE, 


The Drama 
French Comedy at Abbey’s Theatre 


THE PROLONGED’ season of French comedy at Abbey’s Theatre 
has been attended, thus far, by a d of success which justly 
may be called extraordinary, considering the condition of business 
affairs, the variety of other theatrical attractions and the limited 
number of a ba capable of appreciating an entertainment of this 
nature. The house, to be sure, has not been crowded at every 
performance, but the audiences have always been large, and the 
tendency seems to be towards an increase rather than a diminu- 
tion of size. No more striking proof could be desired of the 
already well-known fact that New York is prompt to recognize and 

first-class work of any kind, and that the most certain way 
to secure prosperity is to deserve it. 

Of the new performances since The Critic referred to this sub- 
ject last week, the most noteworthy, beyond doubt, was the first 

uction here, in its original form, of “ L:Ami Fritz,” the delight- 
en comedy of Erckmann-Chatrian, which in its simplicity, 
ty and imaginative charm differs as essentially from the oad. 

ern French play as the odor of fresh flowers from the tainted at- 
mosphere of a fever hospital. Without any pretence of plot, or of 
an new or striking in incident, situation or character, this lit- 
tle piece has many of the qualities that make the most potent of 
plays, such as an attractive and interesting story, thoroughly live 
personages, humorous and appropriate e and admirable con- 
struction, There is not a dull moment in it from first to last, and 
as a study of a particular phase of life it is truth itself. Fritz Kobus 
and his jolly bachelor friends, although elevated by the transform- 
ing touch of fancy into somethi better than literal copies, are 
Gertie rer men Py ich they are sup to be- 

: the Rabbi David Sichel is every bit as human as he is 
and amiable. This was the character in which M, Got 
80 great a hit in Paris, but it is impossible to believe that he 
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layed it any better than M. uelin, whose portraiture was brim- 
ull of geniality, humor and quaintness, and finished with all the 
delicacy ofan etching. The felicity of his “ make-up ” was extraor- 
dinary, and every little detail of the performance, even to the 
writing of a receipt or the drinking of a cup of coffee, was made to 
harmonize with the ese of the part thus suggested. In 
the exchange of banter with Kobus and his companions, in his fer- 
vent exhortation on the pleasures and duties of matrimony, in his 
fatherly tenderness with Suzel in the scene by the well, in his com- 
placent self-gratification over the success of his benevolent intrigue, 
this Rabbi was one of the cheeriest and most sympathetic person- 
alities ever depicted upon the stage, and the audience applauded 
him to the echo. M. Jean Coquelin was only fairly good as Kobus, 
but the supporting cast as a whole was thoroughly competent and 
the general representation worthy of the play. 

In “Les Effrontés” of Emile Augier, a brilliantly written but 
exceedingly unpleasant piece, in which audacity and hypocrisy 
are represented as the main secrets of success in ife, M. 
Coquelin contents himself with the small part of the Bohemian 
journalist, Giboyer, who a first as a long-haired socialist and 
next as a society editor. e character is wholly unworthy of his 
genius, but he acts it in the most amusing fashion and’affords most 
welcome relief from the rather depressing effect of the more seri- 
ous parts of the play. Mme. Ha ing has in the Marquise d’Au- 
berive a character exactly suited to her, and acts it with brilliant 
and varied effect, especially in the ball-room scene, when her posi- 
tion is supposed to be that of a woman endeavoring to break the 
force of a scandal by braving it. She won a personal triumph, but 
the play itself was received coolly. 


Mr. Willard as Hamlet 


Mr. E. S. WILLARD'S long-promised performance of “ Hamlet ’ 
was given in the Garden Theatre last Monday evening, in the pres- 
ence of a large, intelligent and expectant audience, and proved a 
comparative failure, although it was received with respectful atten- 
tion. Curiously enough, although Mr. Willard’s reputation is 
founded upon his skill in characterization, he was unable to endow 
the Danish Prince with either color or vitality, and his impersona- 
tion was strangely mechanical and unimaginative for an actor of 
his ample experience, varied technical resource and unquestionable 
ability. The reason for this must be sought, probably, in his am- 
bition to show a natural Hamlet, and to be as independent as pos- 
sible of the traditions which cluster around every line of the play. 
Both aspirations are praiseworthy up to a certain point, and there 
can be very little doubt that much of the “ business ” contributed 
by successive generations of actors might be dispensed with profit- 
ably. But there is a difference between following ones ney judi- 
ciously and ignoring them altogether. Mr. Willard seems to have 
chosen the latter plan, and, by abandoning emphasis and expedients 
sanctified by long usage and adopted by the most illustrious actors 
of the day, without providing anything to replace them, he has 
robbed the character of a large part of its significance and interest. 

It may be admitted that his impersonation was natural and con- 
sistent—a representation of a perfectly sane and rather practical 
man assuming madness at intervals for purposes of his own —but 
it was wofully deficient in the elements of mystery, melancholy, 
romance or passion. It belonged rather to melodrama than to poetic 
tragedy. From first to last, the delivery of the text was strangely 
unappreciative, and the misplacement or absence of — was 
so persistent that any attempt to keep note of these faults of omis- 
sion or commission soon proved futile. The famous soliloquies 
were uttered so rapidly, and with so little variety of intonation and 
expression, that their significance and beauty were almost wholly 
lost, and the magnificent speech, after the scene with the players, 
although impressively declaimed, was destitute of real passion. Mr. 
Willard acted with passionate intensity in the play scene, and so 
revived the hopes of his friends, but his acting in the famous scene 
in his mother’s closet was tame, compared with that of other emi- 
nent actors, and even the presence of the Ghost failed to inspire 
him. There were good features, of course, in the performance 
here and there, for Mr. Willard’s personality is attractive, and the 
richness and volume of his voice exert a most potent influence ; 
but these occasional excellences were powerless to compensate for 
the absence of romantic, poetic or tragic quality. Compared with 
the impersonation of Mr. Booth, or of Mr. Irving, Mr. Willard’s 
work would appear sadly deficient in age in suggestion, in ten- 
derness, in grace, in scholarship and in fascination. It is doubtful 
whether his temperament will permit him ever to play the well, 
but doubtless he will be able to improve hereafter upon this early 
essay. For the present he will be wise to omit it from his reper- 
tory, at all events until he has mastered the difficulties of blank- 
verse. These proved terrible stumbling-blocks to most of the 
members of his company, but their inexperience in this kind of work 
exempts them from present criticism. 
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Another Letter from Dr. Doyle 


To THE EDITORS OF THE CRITIC :— 


I note that Messrs. Lovell & Co, state in your columns that they 
bought the stories which they have recently published from “an agent 
ot mine, Mr. Hogg, and paid twenty-five pounds forthem.” I have 
no doubt that Messrs. Lovell & Co, have as much to complain of as 
I, but I would suggest to them that an agent should be asked to 
furnish some credentials. I have never employed any agent of 
that name, and my first intimation of the appearance of the book 
was a review in an American journal. 


Davos PLATZ, 7 Jan., 1894. A. CONAN DOYLE, 





‘‘Leaves of Grass’”’ in Greece 


TO THE EDITORS OF THE CRITIC :—* I have found at a book- 
stall here a copy of ‘ Leaves of Grass,’ edition of 1867. It is a pre- 
sentation copy from Walt Whitman, but the name of the person to 
whom he gave it has been torn out. Perhaps the book been 
lost or stolen. If so, I shall be glad to return it to its original 
owner, asking only that I may be assured that it goes to the person 
to whom it belongs, I hope that there is only one of him. A let- 
ter addressed American Legation, Athens, Greece, will reach me.” 

ATHENS, Dec. 31, 1893. A, 





Sir Samuel Baker 


“G, W. S.” pays this tribute to the memory of the African ex- 
plorer in last Sunday’s 7rzbune :— 
“ Sir Samuel Baker was an Englishman who belonged rather to 
the heroic days of Queen Elizabeth than to these. I believe some- 
y has called him the Raleigh of the nineteenth century. * * * 
If he had not led the way to the Albert Nyanza up the Nile, some- 
body else would sooner or later have done it. In no respect does 
that diminish the honor due to the actual agent of discovery. He 
did it, and the others did not; that is a world-wide distinction. 
And Baker was a man who, if, to assume the impossible, he had 
never done anything, would still have been thought, and would al- 
ways have been, which is more to the purpose, a remarkable per- 
sonage. He had in him the energies, not of a Raleigh only, but of 
a race of Berserkers and Vikings. He was a relic of an earlier 
civilization ; or of a time when the struggle for life and the passion 
for conquest were more than civilization. * * * He chose to 
dwell out of London, and kept the state, such as it is, of a country 





Sin SAMUEL BAKER (from the Tribune) 
squire in Devonshire. Year by ys he and Lady Baker roamed 


abroad, The great days of travel were over, but the restlessness 
remained, Seldom does anyone who has once drunk deep of the 
delights of adventure forget its fascination, Lady Baker it in 
her blood, as he had, and if the whole truth about their journeys 
together is not to be read in his books, enough of it is to be read 
to show what a gallant nature was hers, and how true a companion 
she. was tohim. There is a romance in her early relations to him 
as pehons throughout her life, and she had all, the piquant and 
charm which the most attractive women of her race 
possess, was a Hungarian, it is now said. In earlier days 
she was called a Roumanian. They went well together. 
“ Baker was of stalwart mould. You could not meet him with- 
out being aware, whether you knew him or not, that he was an ex- 
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traordinary being. The concentrated and repressed en of the 
man was as full of suggestion as a steam-engine or a hundred-ton 
gun. Other men seemed ready to get out of his way. Such is the 
type of the explorer, and above all of the African explorer.” 


Bishop Potter’s Tribute to Mr. Drexel 


A DISTINGUISHED COMPANY sent in the afternoon of Jan. 
20 at the services held in Drexel Institute, Philadelphia, in memory 
of its founder, the late Anthony J. Drexel, Illness kept Mr. 

W. Childs, the dead philanthropist’s successor as President of the 
Board of Managers of the Institute, from attending; and Bishop 
Potter offered up a prayer for his speedy restoration to health, 
James MacAlister, LL.D., President of the institution, made the 
opening speech, and was followed by Bishop Potter, who deiiv- 
ered an eloquent memorial address from which the following pas- 
sages are taken ;— 

“I believe that Mr, Drexel early began to outgrow the narrower 
limitations of that business in which I first knew him, and to recog- 
nize the larger opportunities and the wider relations of his calling 
as a banker, and when he did, to use them with a pre-eminent 
wisdom and in a great way. I believe that in so doing he was a 
most potential factor in the development of our American resources 
and opportunities, and I venture to think that in doing this he was 
peg work as essentially great in its proportions and influence 
as if he had overrun Western Africa with a conquering army, or 
negotiated a Lge f with ey and secured to us the possession of 
the West India islands. But Mr. Drexel’s was no less a character 
of distinct and unusual eminence, morally, I shall never forget 
the significant emphasis with which my dear friend, your fellow- 
citizen (in appointing whom as Ambassador to Italy the President 
of the United States, I venture to think, has honored himself 
scarcely less than he has honored his Minister), I shall never for- 
get, I say, the significant ee with which, when we dedicated 
this noble building, Mr. MacVeagh exclaimed (I do not profess to 
give his exact words), referring to Mr. Drexel’s princely gifts, first 
of the building and then of the endowment, ‘ And not the least 
delightful feature of this munificent benefaction is that it is all clean 
money!’ Whata ony and serious significance, ladies and gentle- 
men, lay behind that homely and colloquial phrase. * * 

“Wrote the friend who knew him best ;—‘ By no act of his life 
did he take advantage of the misfortunes, difficulties or embarrass- 
ments of any man or men or corporations even, which are said to 
have no souls, to enhance his own fortune. He did not drive sharp 
bargains; he did not profit by the hard necessities of others; he 
did not exact from those in his employ excessive tasks and give 
them inadequate pay. He was a lenient, patient, liberal creditor, a 
generous employer, considerate of, and sympathetic with, everyone 
who worked be im.’ I donot think there could well be higher praise 
than that, and I have yet to hear it challenged. But consider for a 
moment how much that is which it means. We talk of the white 
heat of those fiery furnaces that tried the souls of martyrs and he- 
roes of the elder time. Ah! ladies and gentlemen, they are wait- 
ing for many a man as he goes down town to his business, almost 
every day of his life. The rest of us who live outside of them can 
never know how fierce are the competitions, how tremendous the 
strain, how all but irresistible the temptation to seize, as, all 
in an instant it may be, it flashes upon us, some unfair advantage 
which another's action or want of action in some unguarded mo- 
ment has betrayed to us. Wecan never quite know the subtle and 
benumbing power of that atmosphere of craft and artifice, of dubi- 
ous methods and more than doubtful maxims, in which many men 
are called to walk who live in the world of business, We can never 
quite understand how, unconsciously, one’s own standards of integ- 
rity may be debilitated and deteriorated by the year of those 
whom his fellows applaud, whom the law protects, and whom the 
community, it may be, delights to honor. To hold one’s self erect 
when all these influences conspire to make a man stoop to actions 
which are mean or equivocal—to keep one’s scrupulous integrity 
unstained or untarnished—this is a task so great that ony St 
who can measure it by experience can justly honor it, But this w: 
the integrity of Anthony Drexel, this was the moral history of his 
financial career, * * * 

“We have all our municipal, or we have our national rivalries 
and jealousies. Boston aes at New York. New York indulges 
in its well-worn jests at the expense of Philadelphia; and Chicago, 
in her vesture of new and resplendent triumph, cherishes a fine and 
somewhat mre 4 ae condescension for all of par Rte Fao 
Cc , confron' a colossal enterprise, challenged by tremen- 
Goce Secaien yee. hae overwhelming and utterly unexpected 
perplexities, rises mere 3 unfalteringly to her great task, and ac- 
complishes it at last matchless and success, then no 
sieaitios ohn withhold us, nor any alien interests restrain us 
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lifting our proud and grateful:shout of praise and honor to her, our 
sister, who has done so well and nobly. And so here, and to-day. 

' “Our brother, whom we are here to recall, did not belong alone 
to you! . Great as Philadelphia is—and if I forget the city of my 
boyhood and my youth, may my tongue cleave to the roof of my 
mouth—he was too great for that. Such a man ashe is the se eam 
of his fellow countrymen, and that not alone because his business 
interests were almost as much identified with us of New York as 
with you of Pennsylvania—not alone because it was our happy 
privilege to enjoy his friendship and some measure of his confjdence 
and as well as you; not alone because he was associated 
with men, and with one especially, who has done for the city in 
which I live very much what Mr. Drexel has done for yours; but 
because, most of all, he was the fine fruitage of our best American 
manhood, and of the ideas which made the founders of this nation 


great,” 





Notes 


Amonc G, P, Putnam’s Sons’ early publications will be “ New- 
ton Booth of California: his oo and Addresses,” with intro- 
duction and notes by Lauren E. Crane. Gov. Booth’s services in 
saving California for the Union will be set forth as they deserve. 
The same firm announces, in the Questions of the mp: | Series, 
“ Primary Elections: a Study of Methods for Improving the Basis 
of Party Organization,” by Daniel S. Remsen; and “The Evolu- 
tion of Woman,” an inquiry into the dogma of her inferiority to 
man, by Eliza Burt Gamble. 


—Mr. William Watson’s new poems, among which are some 
powerful sonnets, will soon be published in the London papers; 
they have been already copyrighted in America. What is proba- 
bly the most attractive portrait of Mr. Watson is found in the new 
and enlarged edition of his poems published recently by Macmil- 
lan & o Its strong likeness to the mask of Dante has often been 
remarked, 


—Prof, Charles W. Shields’s “ The Historic Episcopate ” will be 

blished in book-form by the Scribners, It is an essay on the 
our articles of Church Unity proposed by the American House of 
Bishops and the Lambeth Conference. 


—A friend of Jerome K. Jerome told him, after reading “ Novel 
Notes,” that the story of the woman who was crushed to death by 
a python was “not as funny as some of his things.” (He might 
have added that it was not as new.) Similar experiences have led 
Mr. Jerome to say, in the preface, that three of the tales in “ John 
Ingerfield, and Other Stories,” soon to be published by Henry Holt 

Co,, are “not intended to be amusing.” He designates the 
three, in order to avoid confusion. 

Sage gow Mifflin & Co.’s edition, in the Riverside Literature 
Series, of the Sir Roger De Coverley Papers, will contain, as 
frontispiece, a reproduction of the first page of the opening number 
of The Spectator. 

—A petition for the removal of the duty on books printed in the 
English language is being circulated unas the country, and 
will be sent to both houses of Congress. It claims that men 4 duty, 
as provided both by the — and the proposed tariff laws, is 
wrong in principle, a tax upon knowledge and a hindrance to the 
gro of intelligence, and that its continuance is unworthy of a 

ree and enlightened people. It should secure a host of signatures, 

—Mr, Richard Harding Davis's — of English life, which 
have appeared in age mut Monthly, will soon Be published in 
book-form, with the clever illustrations that accompanied them 
through the magazine. ‘‘ Our English Cousins” will be the title 
of the book. 

—The German Emperor has refused to sanction the award of 
the “ Schiller Prize” for the best German drama written during 
the three a. It was given by the committee to Ludwig 
Fulda for his * The Talisman,” a play founded on Hans Christian 
Andersen's “The Emperor's New Clothes.” The drama is a sa- 
tirical attack on the Divine Right, and comes dangerously near 
being a caricature of the medizval young ruler, who considers that 
it is calculated to disparage royalty in the eyes of the people, 
Fulda is one of the most graceful of the younger German poets. 

—The annual “ ladies’ night ” reception of the Authors Club was 
held at the Waldorf Hotel on Jan. 18. The reception was a bril- 
liant one, among the guests being nearly all the women prominent 
in American letters now in New York. 


—The second Annual Authors’ Readings of the Booksellers’ and 

’ Provident Association of the United States will take place 

in Music Hall, Fifty-seventh Street and Seventh Avenue. on the 

evening of Feb. 6. pose te authors who will read are Gen. Lew 
; George W. Cab 


Wallace , Richard Watson Gilder, Julia Ward 
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Howe, Paul Du Chaillu, John Kendrick Bangs .and Col, Thomas 
Wentworth Higginson. Tickets at Dutton’s, Putnam's, Scribner's, 
Brentano’s and other bookstores. 


—Mrs. Brookfield’s ‘“‘ Early Recollections of Tennyson ” will ap- 
pear in the February 7empile Bar. 


—The Domestic and Foreign Missionary Society moved this, 
week into its handsome new building at the corner of Fourth Ave- 
nue and Twenty-second Street. The chapel in the building was. 
consecrated on Thursday. The Society’s home for forty years past 
has been in the Bible House ; its new quarters are commensurate 
with its growth during that period. 


—The University of the City of New York will not be removed 
from its present site on Washington Square, as was at first sug- 
— but will be remodeled and made several stories higher. 

he character of the present building will be preserved as far as 
possible, both architecturally and as to its tenants, it being decided 
to devote the upper stories to studios and the Law School of the 
University, as well as the School of Pedagogy. 


—Maurice Maeterlinck’s drama, “ Les Aveugles,” was performed 
by Mr. Franklin Sargent’s pupils in the art of acting at the Berke- 
ley Lyceum last week, Whatever may be said of the originality or 
literary merit of Maeterlinck’s plays, they do not lend themselves 
successfully to stage production. A special audience may be led 
by curiosity to witness them, but even such an audience, though 
interested in their novelty, is not enthusiastic as to the acting pos- 
sibilities of the plays. ‘‘Les Aveugles” is particularly gruesome 
and unactable. “ L’Intruse” was much better in these respects. 


—Mr. Palmer Cox will take the exclusive management for the 
United States and Canada of “The Brownies in Fairyland,” his. 
two-act play, with original music by Malcolm Douglas. It will be 
given by children of the age of from eight to twelve. 


—Mr. Charles Frohman has arranged with the Pinkerton Detec- 
tive Agency, which has branches all over the country, to notify him 
whenever they find any theatres producing plays of which he holds 
the copyright, Here is a hint for authors and publishers. Why 
not employ Pinkerton’s men to hunt down editors and publishers, 
who appropriate stories and novels which they have no right to ap- 
propriate ? 

--Madame Modjeska will give the first performance of “ Magda,” 
a translation of Sudermann’s “ Heimath,” at the Fifth Avenue 
Theatre on Jan. 29. It will be the first English presentation of the 
play in this city. 

—Mr. E, F. Benson, the author of “ Dodo,” has written another 
novel, which will be published in America by D. Appleton & Co. 
Mr. Benson has learned something since the publication of his first 
story, and that is the value of copyright. The new book will be 
fully protected. 


—F, Hopkinson Smith is one of the very few lecturers whose 
time is filled for the season. 


—A bill to exclude vehicles carrying merchandise from Fifth 
Avenue between 2 and 7 P. M., from Oct. 1 to June 1, has been in- 
troduced in the Legislature. The movement in favor of this- 
restriction has been going on for years, and there is reason to hope 
that the desired end will now be accomplished, as the owners of 
trucks as well as the merchants along the Avenue are said to be 
in favor of the prohibition, which will make of Fifth Avenue what 
New York never yet has sed—a promenade and an — 
to the Park that in beauty and gayety of aspect will rival the great 
avenues of Europe. 


—The concert given by the pupils of the National Conservatory 
of Music on Tuesday evening, under the direction of Dr. Antonin: 
Dvorak, and at the instance of Mrs Jeannette M. Thurber, was in 
every way a success, and netted $1047 for the Hera/d clothing 
fund. The features of the evening were the performance on the 
piano of Miss Bertha Visanska, a girl in her early teens, and an ar- 
arangement of “ Old Folks at Home,” by Dr. Dvorak, played by 
the Conservatory orchestra and sung by a chorus of colored singers, 
members of the choir of St. Philip's Church, Mme. Sissieretta 
Jones (‘the black Patti”) was the soloist of the evening. 


—M. Jean Coquelin has been forced by ill-health to leave his. 
father’s company at Abbey’s Theatre and return to France. 


—The Manufacturers’ Publishing Co. of 150 Fifth Avenue has 

one into the hands of a receiver. The liabilities are $40,027, and 

assets are given on the petition as only $1,888. There are 
thirty-four creditors, the largest being the Methodist Book Concern, 
for $15,468. The company was incorporated on March 6, 1891 
with a capital stock of $25,000, which was afterward increased to 
$75,000. George G. Saxe was President ; Erhardt. Knauer, Vice- 
President ; and Gilbert K. Harroun, Jr., Treasurer. ' 
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—The tramp has received considerable attention of late, and 


has been the subject of several articles, published in The Century 
and The Contemporary Review, from the of Josiah Flynt, a 
young American student of sociology. Mr. Flynt is at present 


writing an elaborate book on the subject, dealing with individual 
cases of tramp life, which will be more popular in tone than his 
articles. 

—Librarians will shortly be asked what support they will give 
to an American catalogue of books previous to 1876 (not included 
in the 1876 volume), compiled from Roorbach, Kelly, Stevens and 
other sources, and perhaps confined to authdr-alphabet alone. 


— Romance, edited by Kate Upson Clarke, which has been en- 
larged and improved recently, has in its February number a ghost- 
story by Miss Mary E. Wilkins, written expressly for its columns. 
Miss Wilkins has heretofore dealt with such very real people in her 
stories, that it will be interesting to see what she does with such 
very unreal people as ghosts. 


—Ginn & Co, will add, this spring, to their International Mod- 
ern Language Series, “A Preparatory German Reader,” with 
Notes and Vocabulary, prepared for beginners by Mrs. A. N, van 
Daell. 

—On the afternoons of Jan. 29, 30, 31 Bangs & Co. will sell a 
catalogue of over 900 numbers, including books on general litera- 
ture, the stage, legal topics, Napoleon, etc., etc. On Feb, 1 and 2, 
they will sell a list of 633 numbers, most of them English editions. 
‘On Feb, 5 they will begin the sale of Part II. of the library of the 
date George H. Moore. 


—A cablegram from Venice announces the death of Miss 
Constance Fenimore Woolson on Jan. 24. As she has long been 
an invalid, the news is only too likely to be true, 


—lIn a review of “‘ Brave Lads and Bonnie Lasses,” in The Crétic 
of Dec, 16, the authorship of that book was ascribed to Mr. Hunt, 
The credit for the story belongs to Mr. Frederick M Colby, 
writer s “ The Pioneers of Kentucky” and “ The Daughter of 
Pharaoh.” 


— Mr. Frederick Douglass has, it seems, written an introduction 
for a translation of the late M. Victor Schoelcher’s life of Toussaint 
L’Ouverture. Thetranslation will be by Theodore Stanton, the well- 
known American journalist in Paris, 


—The Harpers have in press the second and third volumes of 
rations and Addresses of the late couse William Curtis, edited 
by Charles Eliot Norton. The second volume deals with subjects 
bearing on Civil Service Reform, which was so dear to Mr, Curtis's 
heart, and for which he did so much splendid and disinterested work. 
The third and last volume is composed of historical and memorial 
addresses, including the one on James Russell Lowell delivered in 
1892, A carefully prepared index accompanies this volume. 


— The Divided Sea Serpent” is the name of Mr, W. J. Hen- 
‘derson’s new “Old Sailor’s Yarn” in Harper's Young People 
of this week. The quiet humor of these “ Yarns” and their ab- 
surdity of plot and situation have taken the hearts of the paper's 
young readers. They never suspect that the wholesome fun car- 
ties with it some very good lessons. 

—Miss Mary Proctor, the daughter of the late Richard A. Proc- 
tor, the astronomer, delivered twelve lectures in Philadelphia and 
Wilmington last week, on “Astronomy for Children,” 


—Among the contents of Poet-Lore for January may be noted 
“*Clematis and Ivy,” being extracts from unpublished letters of 
George Eliot; a translation of Maeterlinck’s “ The Seven Prin- 
<esses,” and a short paper on Lowell’s “ Vision of Sir Launfal.” 
Browning and Shakespeare continue to receive their due share of 
attention in these pages. 


—A novel that has made quite a success in England, where it 
thas passed through several editions, has the curiosity-arousing 
name of “ Ships that Pass in the Night.” The author is Beatrice 
Harraden, G. P. Putnam’s Sons will publish the book in this 
country. 

—The Rey, Dr. W. H. Furness, the well-known Unitarian cler- 
gyman of Philadelphia, preached last week at Dr. Robert 
Collyer’s Church of the Messiah, in this city, He had cele- 
‘brated his ninety-second birthday on the preceding Friday. Dr. 
Furness was a college classmate of Samuel if Tilden and of Emer- 
‘son, and his mind is stored with reminiscences of men ous in 
the earlier a of this century. He gave up active charge of 
church work about eighteen years Ago, but is frequently called 
eae to fill pulpits in various parts of the country and se de- 
clines. In eloquent words, illustrated with gestures firm and 
graceful, he So waar last Sunday on “God is Love.” Dr. Fur- 
mess is the father of the eminent Shakespearian, Horace Howard 
Furness, editor of the “ Variorum.” 
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—The first number of La Revue de Paris, to appear on Feb. 1, 
and fortnightly thereafter, will have many features of the cages 
reviews. It will be without political bias, and among its contribu- 
tors are named Prince Henri d'Orléans, Prince Roland Bonaparte, 
Godefroy Cavaignac, Gaston Paris, Jusserand, Sorel, Sully Prud- 
homme, Loti, Arvéde Barine, Jules Simon, Marcel Prévost and 
Jean Ricard, Anatole France will publish a new novel, “ Scrupules 
de Femmes,” in its pages, to be followed by ‘‘ Deux Jeunes Filles,” 
by Ludovic Halévy, “ Idylle Tragique,” by Paul Bourget, “ Le 

ariage de Chiffon,” by Gyp, and “ Quinze Ans de M ." by 
Daudet. The editors are, according to rumor, Louis Ganderax 
and James Darmesteter. 

—The death of Miss Ella Weed on Jan. 10 removed one of the 
most active educational workers among women in this country. 
Born at Newburgh, she entered Vassar College in 1869, graduating 
with high honors in 1873. Almost immediately thereafter she was 
placed at the head of a school for girls in Springfield, Mass., where 
she gave the first proofs of her genius for education, the thorough- 
ness of her studies and the practical value of her theories. In 1881, 
after a short rest at her old home, she came to New York, taking 
charge of Miss Annie Brown’s school for girls, and continuing in 
that position until her death. She wrote one book, “A Foolish 
Virgin” (the first novel by an American published in Harper's 
Franklin Square Library), but was Fg ser by her many duties 
from following up its success, iss Weed was the friend and 
associate of her pupils as well as their teacher. She was the Secre- 
tary of Barnard College, to which, at the time of its establishment, 
she gave great help, even selecting the entire staff of teachers, 
Some years ago she refused a call to Smith College. 


—At the suggestion of Dr. Schweinfurth, a committee has been 


formed in Germany for the erection of a monument to the late 


Emin Pasha at his native town, Neisse, in Silesia, 


—Mr. Edward Spencer Mead, of Dodd, Mead & Co., died at 
Southampton, Long Island, on Jan. 10. He had been in the pub- 
lishing business since 1870, when the firm of which he was a mem- 
ber was formed and bought out Mr. M. W. Dodd, Mr, Mead was 
born in New York forty-seven years ago, and was graduated at 
Yale in 1869. He had charge of the literary department of his 
house and left the business management to his partners. 
His mind was acute and his will indomitable,, He wrote several 
books and made a number of translations from the French. 
Mr. Mead was an ardent sportsman, a member of the Southampton 
Meadow and Golf Clubs, and a Trustee of the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art. For years he had fought a losing battle with consumption. 
He leaves a widow, but no children. 


—Mr. John Sartain, the well-known engraver of Philadelphia, is 
engaged in writing his reminiscences. Mr, Sartain has had a 
most interesting life and his book cannot fail to be well worth 
reading. 

—The highest prices at the sale of the Chittenden library by 
Bangs & Co, last week were paid for Americana anand them be- 
ing Laudonniére’s “ L’Histoire Notable de la Floride,” $162.50; Les- 
carbot’s History of Canada, $60, and his “ Histoire de la Nouvelle 
France” (second edition, 1611), $55; Le Clerc’s history of colonies 
on the St. Lawrence and in Louisiana, $56; Linschoten’s voyages 
(London, 1 598), $67.50; a history of Connecticut by the Rev. Samuel 
Peters, $34. Increase Mather’s “ Discourse concerning Comets” 
brought $11, and Capt. Luke Fox's “ Northwest Fox,” $110, Other 
books sold were Benzoni’s “ Historia del Mundo Nuevo” (Milan, 
1565), $13.50; Cicero’s “Cato Major,” printed by Franklin, $26, 
and Hakluyt’s “ Voyages,” $62. With a few exceptions, prices 
were not high. 


— Alumni Cantabrigienses: being the Admissions to the sev~ 
eral Colleges in the University of Cambridge; together with the 
University Matriculations and Graduations, 1443-1893,” or 
J. Harvey, F. S. A., is to be published by the au : 
subscription, in about twenty volumes. 

—It is pleasant to know that one of the aot ee under: 
takings of its kind has been one of the most su 1—the series 
published Messrs. Putnam, which has no special name, but 
might be called “ The Fathers of the Country Series.” This series, 
it will be remembered, was inaugurated with the writings and 
speeches of Washington, and contains also the wri and 
£75 Sduions at 95 per vebiee; Bi thoy ave Sequel a 
it itions at $5 per volume; but t ve a q 
and at a recent auction the nine volumes of the Hamilton sold for 
$150. The third of ten volumes of the writings 
te erson is nearly ready. This will be followed by the 

homas Paine, edited by Moncure D, Conway, uniform with Mr, 
Conway’s Life of Paine, published two or three years ago. 
150 sets will be printed of the large-paper edition ; but for the 
lar library edition, the publishers anticipate a popular sale. 


a 
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THE LIBRARY 


OF THE LATE 


George H. Moore, LL.D. 


For many years Librarian of the N. Y. Historical 
Society, and Superintendent of the Lenox Library. 


PART Il. 


A collection comprising Books and 
Pamphlets relating to Columbus and the 
Discovery of America, and the North 
American Indians ; Bradford and Franklin 
Imprints ; Colonial Laws of Massachusetts 
and Pennsylvania, Maps; Reports and Pro- 
ceedings of Historical Societies; General 
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valuable specimens, to be sold at auction 
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CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS’ NEW BOOKS. 


Life and Correspondence 
of Dean Stanley 
By R. E. PROTHERO 


With the co-operation of DEAN BRADLEY. 
2 vols, 8vo. $8.00. 





With Portraits. 


The striking personality of Dean Stanley and his 
pre-eminence in the ecclesiastical, literary and social 
history of his time, give to this biography a special 
value and importance. Based upon Dean Stanley's voluminous correspondence, 
the work is complete, thorough, and authoritative. 

“The book in every way fulfills the anticipations that were aroused by the 
announcement of it, and is one of the great biographies of the day.” 
—Chicago Tribune. 


“Perhaps no similar book ane aepreiven s ‘ Life 
of Macaulay’ has been with so much care 
or wisdom. It is a wor) t vill be to many well- 
nigh indispensa>le.”"—Boston Journal. 


* Should take its a ay the great biographies 
of the world.”—J. Y. fi ” . 


“One of the most profound, scholastic, and bril- 
liant biographies ever written. "Chicago Daily News. 
* Their popes hical interest and value are beyond 
all praise,” di Mall Gasette. 
Civilization During the Middle Ages, 
Regecleliy in Relation to Modern Civilization, By 
zorGE B, Avams, Professor of History in Yale 
University. 8vo, $2.50. 


“ Prof. Adams’s work is lucid in plan and aye, 
comprehensive in its survey of the field, and has the 
additional merit of being highly interesting. Prof, 
Georce P, Fisuer. 


Philosophy of History—France. 


By Rosert Fuint, D.D., LL.D., Professor of Divinity 
n the Universi y of Edinbargh. 8v0, $4.00. 


“A valuable and Gneneining book The th 
n 





“Stanley’s personality breaks out on every 
where letters are given, and often in the mere nari. 
tive of a. so strenuous was he and so much alive,” 
—G. W.S., in N. Y. Tribune. 


“It presents a t career with desirable fulness 
and ine hevary form intensely attractive,”—Boston 
Advertier. 


“The two volumes are of almost fascinating inter- 
est.’’"—London Standard. 


“One of the most valuable biographies of late 
years.”—Philadelphis Telegraph 





Psychology. 

Descriptive and Explanatory. A Treatise of the Phe- 
nomena, Laws, and Development of Human Mental 
Life. By G. T. Lapp, Professor of Philosophy in 
Yale University, 8v0, $4.50. 

“I find it a most excellent and useful work, . . 

A most Lae sot exhaustive treatment of psy- 

chology.”—Prof. J. H. Hystop, Columbia College. 


Philosophy of Reality. 


Should It Be Favored in America? By James Mc- 
Cosn, D.D., LL.D. 75 cents net. 


Under this title Dr. McCosh has revised | and con- ht- 





siderably"enlarged his little book entitled, ‘* The Pre- | ful scholar will find it a rich mine of thought.’’—Chi- 
vailing Types of Philosophy.’ cago Inter Ocean. 
MEN, WOMEN, AND BOOKS. 


By Aucustinge Birrect, 16mo, uniform with “ Obiter Dicta,"’ $1.00. 


“Augustine Birrell has won for himself an enviable reputation as an essayist, and his new volume will 
add to it. In pen portraiture he is a master,”—Joston Advertiser. 
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16mo, $1.00; Res Judicate, by Avcustine Birrect, 16mo, $1.00; Letters to Dead Authors, by Anprew 
Lane, 16mo, $1.00; Views and Reviews, by W. E. Hen.ey, 16mo, $1.00. ¥ust Ready. Stelligeri, and 
Other Essays Concerning America, by Barretr Wenpe tt, 16mo, $1.25. 
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New York City, 183 Lenox Ave., near rrgth St. 
ISS MARY E. AND MISS RUTH MERING- 
TON. Frenchand English Schoo! for Girls. 





6 West 48th Street, New York City. 
oo Stayces BOARDING AND DAY 


ae 
students admitted. No more than eight ils cor- 
stitute any class. pup 





New York City, 43 West 47th Street. 
CADEMIC CLASSES FOR GIRLS. Primary 
and Preparatory Classes. A BOoaRDING AND 
Day Scuoor. Individual Instruction, College 
Preparation. hi 
Mary B, Wurron, A.B., and Lois A. Banas, 








NORTH CAROLINA, 





T MARYS SCHOO) SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Raleigh- 
Easter Term of ‘the ty- 
Sabcol Year = begin Jan. #5, 1894. 
“essa a on pais to Physical Culture y- 
or, 


Rev. B. Suepgs, D.D 








OHIO. 





Painesville, Ohio. 


ace beet SEMINARY FOR YOUNG WO- 
N who desire a course of study beyond 
= of the preparatory or high ebeal. 


Miss Mary Evans, Principal. 








PENNSYLVANIA. 





Philadelphia, Penn., 4313 and 4315 Walnut Street, 
THOROUGH FRENCH AND a yh 
Home "2 FOR Grats. pie py 


Marion L, Pecke. Freich warranted to be spoken i 
two years. Terms, $300a year. Address 








A cream-of-tartar baking powder. 


High hest of all in leavening strength. 
st United States Food Keport. 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., 
106 Wall St., N. Y. 














LADIES’ & CHILDREN’S 
Furnishing Dept. 


“TISSES’ AND CHILDREN’S 
Fancy Gingham Dresses, 


LADIES’ SILK SKIRTS, 
Fancy Silk Waists, 


TEA GOWNS, WRAPPERS, 


Ladies’ Children’s, and Infants’ 
French and Domestic Underwear. 


Foreign and Domestic 


CORSETS. 
PBroadovary ae 19th ot. 


NEW YORK. 








An Agency indvence. If merely near o 
is ¥ if itis 

you, about. baile That someting it “ 
per Be Ay recommends Recommends 
C. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. Y. 





VERMONT. 





Saxton’s River, Vermont. 


mERONT ACADEMY. ee. healthful 
V “tocation Pe nas mene banenes. 


for fi oe 
he a py eae oy woe 


Geo, A. WiiutaMs, en Principal. 





Lf you want PRENCH BOOKS, or docks 
of any description—School Books, Standard 
Books, Novels, etc.—send to WILLIAM R. 
JENKINS, Publisher and Importer, 851 
and 853 SIXTH AVENUE (48th Street), 
NEW YORK. Catalogue on application. 

Importations promptly made. 





